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HERMATHENA. 


a 


THE PROHIBITED ISSUE OF A MIRROR FOR 
MAGISTRATES. 


In 1559 there was published by Thomas Marsh the first 
of the many editions of that famous collection of versified 
moralisations of episodes from English history called 
A Mirror for Magistrates. Before it reached that stage, 
however, the work had already had a chequered history. 
It was originally planned some years before as a supple- 
ment to John Wayland’s edition (n.d.) of Lydgate’s Fall 
of Princes (“ The tragedies, gathered by Ihon Bochas, of 
all such Princes as fell from theyr estates throughe the 
mutability of Fortune .. .”); and it was partly in print in 
that form when its further printing was prohibited. 

Our knowledge of this fascinating little chapter in the 
history of Marian printing is extraordinarily scanty. From 
most copies of The tragedies the last leaf was cut out; but 
in several it is preserved. It is the title-page of the pro- 
hibited supplement, and reads: 


A memorial of suche Princes, as since the tyme of King 
Richard the seconde, haue been vnfortunate in the Realme of 
England. {[ Londini In edibus. Johannis Waylandi. cum 
priuilegio per Septennium. 


Of the matter which was to follow only two duplicate 

leaves (with the running title, “A briefe memorial of 

vnfortunate Englysh princes”) are known to survive: 

their contents are identical (save for some verbal differ- 

ences) with the corresponding portion of the 1559 

Mirror. The running title is echoed in the 1559 edition 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXVI. B 
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by the heading, “A Briefe memoriall Of svndrye vnfor- 
tunate Englishmen. Willyam Baldwin To the Reader,” 
which is prefixed to the editor’s note explaining the nature 
and purpose of the work; and this note accordingly may 
be presumed to have formed the opening matter of the 
prohibited Memorial.’ 

These, together with the information Baldwin gives in 
his dedicatory Epistles (written expressly for the 1559 
and 1563 editions) and here and there in his prose links 
between the tragedies, were until recent years the only 
‘bibliographical data the student of the early history of 
the Mirror had to work on. In 1932, however, Mr. W. A. 
Jackson brought to light the fact that the copy of 
Wayland’s Fall of Princes in the Dyce collection has 
grafted into it a title-page which is in all respects 
unique: on it both the Lydgate and the continuation are 
mentioned together, with different titles from those we find 
elsewhere, and on the reverse is a note by Wayland him- 


self, not found anywhere else, which corroborates and 


*The note, ‘‘Willyam. Baldwin To the Reader,’’ I refer to here- 
after as ‘‘Baldwin’s address.’’ It begins thus: 

Whan the Printer had purposed with hym selfe to printe 
Lidgates booke of the fall of Princes, and had made priuye thereto, 
many both honourable and worshipfull, he was counsailed by 
dyuers of theim, to procure to haue the storye contynewed from 
where as Bochas lefte, vnto this presente time, chiefly of suche as 
Fortune had dalyed with here in this ylande: whiche might be as 
a myrrour for al men as well nobles as others, to shewe the 
slyppery deceytes of the waueryng lady, and the due rewarde of 
all kinde of vices. Whiche aduyse lyked him so well, that he 
required me to take paynes therin: but because it was a matter 
passyng my wyt and skyll, and more thankles than gaineful to 
meddle in, I refused vtterly to vndertake it, excepte I might haue 
the helpe of suche, as in wyt were apte, in learning allowed, and 
in iudgemente and estymacion able to wield and furnysh so weighty 
an enterpryse, thinkyng euen so to shift my handes. But he earnest 
and diligent in his affayres, procured Athlas to set vnder his 
shoulder: for shortly after, dyuers learned men whose many 
giftes nede fewe praises, consented to take vpon theym parte of 
the trauayle. And whan certayne of theym to the numbre of 
seuen, were throughe a generall assent at an apoynted time and 
place gathered together to deuyse therupon, I resorted vnto them. 
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amplifies what we know from Baldwin’s address of the 
circumstances of the undertaking.’ 

In connexion with the Memorial four main questions 
have arisen: (1) When was it prohibited? (2) Why was 
it prohibited? (3) Who first conceived the idea of 
having it compiled? (4) When was the work finally 
licensed for publication? In 1898 W. F. Trench’ put 
forward the following answers: (1) That the Memorial 
was being printed, and its issue was prohibited, before 
January, 1554/5. (2) That its prohibition was due to 


*W. A. Jackson, ‘‘Wayland’s Edition of the Mirror For Magis- 
trates,’’ The Library, 4th Ser., x11, pp. 155-7. The leaf reads: 


Recto: 

The fall of Prynces. Gathered by Iohn Bochas, frd the begynnyng 
of the world vntyll his time, translated into English by Iohn 
Lidgate Monke of Burye. 

@Wherunto is added the fall of al such as since that time were 
notable in Englande: diligently collected out of the Chronicles. 
{ Londini In edibus Johannis Waylandi, Cum priuilegio per 
Septennium. 


Verso: 
The Prynter to the Reader. 


While I attended the quenes highnes plesure in setting fourth an 
vniforme Primer to be vsed of her Subiectes, for the Printynge 
wherof it pleased her highnes (which I besech god long to preserue) 
to geue me a Priuilege vnder her letters Patétes, I thought it 
good to employ and occupy my Print & seruauntes for that purpose 
prouided, about sum necessary & profitable worke. And because 
that sundry gentlemen very wel lerned, commended much the workes 
of Lydgate, chefely the fall of Prynces, which he drew out of 
Bochas, whereof none were to be got, after that I knew the 
Counsayles pleasure & aduice therein, I determined to print it, ... 
To which I haue added a continuacion of that Argument, 
concernynge the chefe Prynces of thys Iland, penned by the best 
clearkes in such kinde of matters that be thys day lyuing,... 
And as I shall be encouraged herein, so wyll I proecede to cause 
other notable woorkes to be penned and translated, . . . And so 
Imprynte the Quenes hyghnes Primer, whan I shall get the copy, 
as shall content her and all the Realme. 


(This note on the reverse of the Dyce title-page I refer to later 
as ‘‘Wayland’s address.’ ’) 


*A Mirror for Magistrates: Its origin and influence, 


B2 
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the facts that “the period of reaction under Queen Mary 
was scarcely a suitable time for the expression of views 
upon modern history or political action,’ and that “the 
writers of the Brief Memorial were associated with the 
Protestant cause.” (3) That it was Whitchurch, 
Wayland’s predecessor at the Sun, who “planned the 
writing of the Mirror.” (4) That the permission to 
print was obtained in 1558, before the death of Queen 
Mary. 

Since the publication of those conclusions _ biblio- 
graphical study of the Memorial has not been extensive. 
J. W. Cunliffe in the Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture merely restated Professor Trench’s results. Miss 
Ik. I. Feasey* sought to supplement Dr. Trench’s explanation 
of the prohibition, but his other conclusions she accepted 
without modification. And Mr. H. J. Byrom,’ whose 
researches have considerably extended our knowledge of 
Wayland’s activities, likewise concurred in Trench’s 
findings. 

In 1934, however, Professor Lily B. Campbell,® recon- 
sidering the four problems in the light of Mr. Jackson’s 
new evidence, came to the conclusion that in every case 
Trench’s solutions were erroneous. The alternatives that 
she proposed were: (1) That the printing of the Lydgate 
and its continuation was interrupted by the arrival of the 
copy for the Uniforme and Catholyke Prymer (to which 
Wayland refers in his address), and not resumed until 
after that had been printed off (4 June, 1555). (2) That, 
having been so delayed, the issue of the Memorial was 
prohibited as a result of the royal proclamation of 13 June, 
1555, which specifically forbade the possession of Hall’s 


4<¢The Licensing of the Mirror for Magistrates,’’ The Library, 
4th Ser., m1, pp. 177-193. 

5¢¢ John Wayland—Printer, Serivener, and Litigant,’’ The Library, 
4th Ser., x1, pp. 312-349. 

¢¢¢The Suppressed Edition of A Mirror for Magistrates,’’ The 
Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 6, pp. 1-16. 
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“Chronicle,” its acknowledged basis. (3) That Wayland 
is the printer to whom Baldwin refers in his address as 
procuring to have the story continued. (4) That it was 
in 1559 that the licence to print the Mirror was granted. 

In the following year I devoted a short article to this 
controversy, confining my attention to the first of the 
questions at issue—that of the date. I pointed out that 
the validity of Miss Campbell’s proposing a new and con- 
jectural date (and hence a new cause) for the prohibition 
depends entirely on her disproving Dr. Trench’s case for 
1554; and this, I tried to show, she had failed to do.” At 
the same time it is probably true that Mr. Jackson’s find 
does involve modification and revision of Dr. Trench’s 
inferences, so that further consideration of these problems 
is called for. 


1. The date of the prohibition. 


Dr. Trench dated the printing of the Memorial and its 
prohibition before January, 1554/5. That conclusion is 
supported by the evidence of Wayland’s address, for it 
was obviously in 1554 rather than the following year that 
he was most likely to be looking for “sum necessary & 
profitable worke” with which to occupy his print and 
servants.® 

Further, in that address Wayland tells us that sundry 
gentlemen suggested his printing the Fall of Princes, 


746A Mirror for Magistrates,’’ The Times Literary Supplement, 
28 December, 1935, p. 904. Miss Campbell replied in T7.L.8., 
29 February, 1936, p. 188. For a short return to that controversy, see 
Note I at the end of the present essay. 

8 While we have only two books of Wayland’s dated 1554 (Manuale 
ad uswm Sarwm and Hawes’ Pastime of Pleaswre), we have six dated 
1555 (Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry, Horae ad uswm Sarum, The 
Primer in Latin and English (two editions), The Primer in English, 
and A Uniform and Catholic Primer), and to this number two others 
ean certainly be added—Elder’s Copy of @ Letter and Baldwin’s Moral 
Philosophy. 
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“whereof none were to be got,” and claims that though 
he has not had the copy thoroughly corrected, “‘yet I doubt 
not (Gentle reader) but thou shalt fynde it as clere as any 
heretofore set fourth.” These statements make it plain, as 
Mr. Jackson has pointed out, that the Dyce title-page was 
set up before the appearance of Tottel’s edition of the 
Fall (which is textually much superior to Wayland’s), 
and, if we may judge from the tone of Wayland’s address, 
before the preparation of that edition was known to the 
trade. Work on the Lydgate and the continuation was 
in progress, then, before 10 September, 1554, when Tottel’s 
Fall was finished. 

As to whether the Lydgate was published before that 
date, however, the Dyce title-page can give us no evidence, 
since it would not appear to have formed part of the 
work in its final form, but to have been rejected in favour 
of separate title-pages with new titles.° If information on 
this point is to be gleaned from a study of title-pages, it 


is to these later ones that we must go for it. 

A comparison between Wayland’s later title for the 
Fall of Princes and those given to the work by Pynson 
and Tottel shows, I think, that Tottel knew and adapted 
Wayland’s title, and thus that Wayland’s edition of the 
Fall was in fact published before Tottel’s. These titles, 


*Mr. Jackson seems to regard the Dyce title-page as a general 
title supplementing the part-titles set before each of the two parts of 
the book. Miss Campbell, on the other hand, argues that it was ‘‘a 
mere trial title-page, discarded before the actual printing of the work 
of Lydgate.’’ I incline to Miss Campbell’s view. As we have seen, 
the heading which precedes Baldwin’s address in the 1559 Mirror seems 
to indicate that that address formed part of the projected Memorial; 
and the opening lines of Tresilian, as they appear in the Mirror,— 


In the rufull register of mischiefe and mishap, 
Baldwyn we beseche thee wyth our names to begyn— 


obviously imply that some such preliminary explanation of the plan 
of the work has been given. Clearly, when it was found that that plan 
necessitated an opening address for the Memorial, Wayland’s address, 
and with it the rest of the Dyce title-page, was dropped. 
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arranged in tabular form for convenience of comparison, 
read as follows :— 


PYNSON, 1494 
(Tottel’s basis). 


Here begynnethe 
the boke 


{Here endith a 
compendious 
tretise/... .] 


calledde Iohn 
bochas 


descriuinge the 
falle of princis 
princessis & 


other nobles... 


beginnynge at 
adam & end- 
inge with king 
iohn... 


PYNSON, 1527 


(Wayland’s 
original). 


Here begynneth 
the boke 


of Iohan Bochas / 


discryuing the 
fall of prices/ 
princesses/ and 
other nobles:... 


begynnyng at 
Adam and Eue/ 
and endyng 
with kyng Iohan 
of Fraunce/... 


WAYLAND 


The tragedies, 


gathered by Ihon 
Bochas, 


of all such Princes 
as fell from theyr 
estates 


throughe the 
mutability of 
Fortune 


since the creacion 
of Adam, vntil his 
time: 


wherin) may _ be 
seen what vices 
bring menne to 
destruccion, 


wyth notable warn- 
inges howe the 
like may be 
auoyded. 


TOTTEL 


A Treatise excel- 
lent and compéd- 
ious, 


shewing and de- 
claring, in maner 
of Tragedye, 


the falles of sondry 
most notable 
Princes and 
Princesses vvith 
other Nobles, 


through y® muta- 
bilitie and change 
of vnstedfast 
Fortune 


together with their 
most detestable 
& wicked vices, 


This analysis shows that Wayland’s and Tottel’s titles 
agree in bringing out three points which are not referred 
to in either of Pynson’s—that the work consists of 
“tragedies,” that its heroes fell through the mutability of 
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Fortune, and that their vices are duly dwelt upon. These 
were, of course, obvious features to single out for special 
mention. Yet it is surely more than a coincidence that 
both titles introduce all three, and there is hardly room 
for doubt that one depends on the other as well as on its 
Pynson original. 

Now, while Tottel’s volume was an edition of the 
Fall of Princes pure and simple, an important part of 
Wayland’s enterprise was the modern continuation. This 
necessitated, as we know from Baldwin’s address, a pre- 
paratory analysis of Lydgate’s method, and it took the 
form of a series of “tragedies” treating ‘chiefly of suche 
as Fortune had dalyed with . . . whiche might be as a 
myrrour ... to shewe .. . the due réwarde of all kinde 
of vices.” That is, it embodied precisely those three 
features of the Lydgate, the mention of which either 
Wayland derived from Tottel’s title, or Tottel from 
Wayland’s. But as work had at any rate started on the 
continuation before the appearance of Tottel’s Fall, these 
basic ideas were already before that event in the forefront 
of Baldwin’s mind. It is thus tolerably certain that their 
inclusion in Wayland’s title was due, not to imitation of 
Tottel, but to Baldwin’s preoccupation with the moral 
intention of the work. The conclusion, therefore, is that 
the details in question were original to Wayland’s title, 
from which it follows that Tottel, in composing his title, 
had a copy of Wayland’s Fall of Princes before him, and 
thus that The tragedies was published, and A memoriai 
hindered, before the appearance of Tottel’s Treatise.*° 

At some time before 10 September, then, the pro- 
hibition seems to have occurred. How long before, we can- 
not say with any certainty. There is, however, some reason 
for believing that the printing of the combined works was 
projected, if not actually carried out, before the setting 


” Another matter which might also have a bearing on this question 
of priority is the fact of Tottel’s supplementing his edition with 
Lydgate’s Dawnce of Machabree. The daunce is an independent piece, 
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up of the Pastime of Pleasure (published 1 June). For 
Wayland’s language in his address—where he speaks of 
his print and servants as being provided for the purpose 
of printing Primers, and only occupied “about sum 
necessary & profitable worke” in default of Primer copy— 
is not that of a man who has just completed a substantial 
piece of secular printing. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the Dyce title-page was printed before the Pastime, 
and so that (barring hitch or postponement) the Lydgate 
was finished with (together with as much of the con- 
tinuation as was printed) before the Hawes was begun.” 


not, like A memorial, an integral part of the book as originally planned. 
Yet it corresponds, after a fashion, with the Memorial, in that its 
nature and purpose are analogous to those of the Fall: it shows that 


Maugre the might of al these conquerours, 
Fortune hath them from her whele ythrow; 
it is written 
of entencion 
That proud folkes that bene stoute and bolde, 
As in a mirrour toforne in her reason 
Her vgly fine there clearely may beholde. 


Here again it seems probable that the idea of supplementing the Fall 
was in one case derivative, and we know from Wayland’s address that 
the Memorial was in preparation at a time when there was apparently 
no question of a rival, so that its inception is, of course, free from 
any suspicion of dependence. It might still be conjectured, however, 
in face of this, that Tottel finished printing his edition of the Fall 
before Wayland, and that, knowing of his competitor’s continuation, 
he hastily added the Dawnce with a view to stealing a little of Wayland’s 
thunder. But it is, of course, equally possible to explain the matter 
agreeably with the inference that Wayland’s edition was published tirst, 
by supposing that Tottel sought to enhance his edition at the expense 
of his rival’s, not only by incorporating in his own the popular features 
of Wayland’s title, but also by doing in a small way what Wayland 
had been prevented from doing—adding something more on similar lines. 

“Tn the following year there was another edition of the Pastime 
of Pleasure, printed by Tottel. It looks as though Tottel was snatching 
up Wayland’s ideas as soon as they showed signs of achieving a success. 
If this was so, then because Tottel’s Fall preceded his Pastime it is 
more likely than not that Wayland’s publications were in the same 
order. In that event Wayland in part fulfilled the intention he 
expressed in his address of following up the Fall with ‘‘other notable 
woorkes’’—even though the Pastime was not newly penned or translated, 
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Such evidence as there is, then, goes to show that the 
Memorial was probably in hands before 1 June, 1554, and 
that its issue was prohibited quite possibly before that daie, 
and at any rate before the following 10 September. 


2. The circumstances of the prohibition. 
Howe he [God] hath plaged euill rulers from time to time, 
in other nacions, you may see gathered in Bochas booke 
intituled the fall of Princes, translated into Englishe by 
Lydgate: Howe he hath delt with sum of our countreymen 
your ancestors, for sundrye vices not yet left, this booke 
named A Myrrour for Magistrates, can shewe: . . . whereby 
admonished, I trust it wil be a good occasion to move to 
the soner amendment. This is the chiefest ende, whye it is 
set furth, which God graunt it may attayne. 
In these words Baldwin set forth later (in the dedicatory 
Epistle to the Mirror of 1559) the moral purpose of the 
modern tragedies and its relation to the work of Lydgate. 
This purpose, as we have seen, is brought out in Wayland's 
final title for the Fall; and accordingly, in turning to “A 
memorial of suche Princes, as since the tyme of King 
Richard the seconde, haue been vnfortunate in the Realme 
of England,’ we should expect to find some such ex- 
planatory amplification as that in the 1559 title: 


Wherein may be seen by example of other, with howe greuous 
plages vices are punished: and howe frayle and vnstable 
worldly prosperitie is founde, even of those whom Fortune 
seemeth most highly to fauour. 


3ut it is not there; and its absence seems significant. It 
invites the suspicion that in printing the Memorial Wayland 
felt he was walking on thin ice, and so insisted on having 
its title as innocuous as possible—not flaunting warnings 
and examples in the faces of contemporary princes enjoy- 
ing Fortune’s favour.” 

“Tf my inference that Tottel copied Wayland’s title for the Fall 
is sound, it is significant that references to the destructive properties 
of vice and the monitory properties of Lydgate’s tragedies were not 
among the details he appropriated. Perhaps Wayland’s experience over 
the Memorial had shown Tottel that one cannot be too careful. 
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Two other points strengthen this suspicion. First, 
Wayland forwent what in normal circumstances would 
have been an obvious advantage—that of referring to the 
continuation at the beginning of the book. And, secondly, 
the title, ““A memorial .. .,” differs from its earlier counter- 
part in not mentioning the association of the work with 
the Lydgate. The effect of this arrangement was that if the 
Memorial were to be suppressed the Tragedies would not 
be endangered by too close association with the prohibited 
work, and that if the continuation were merely held up 
by official interference both parts could be published 
separately without necessitating further change. It 
certainly looks as though Wayland took these steps to 
dissociate the two works with a view to anticipating either 
contingency. 

There is thus some reason to believe that Wayland felt 
uneasy as to how the continuation might be received by 
the authorities, and that the prohibition did not take him 


altogether by surprise.** This becomes almost a certainty 


% Baldwin no less than Wayland seems to have seen reason for 
caution. In his address he first shifts the responsibility for the 
continuation from Wayland’s shoulders on to those of ‘‘many both 
honourable and worshipfull,’’ and then guardedly defines his own 
position in the matter. The printer ‘‘required’’ him to take pains 
therein. He, however, considered the affair ‘‘more thankles than 
gaineful to meddle in,’’ and ‘‘refused vtterly to vndertake it’’ unless 
he might have help,—‘‘thinking euen so to shift my handes.’’ But 
this step, Baldwin continues, did not succeed in its implied object of 
dissuading the printer from his purpose, for he with a distressing eye 
to business enlisted helpers. 

Now while Baldwin may have refused utterly to undertake single- 
handed a work which might get him into trouble if he were patently 
its sole author, we cannot believe that he thought to shift his hands 
from an enterprise which he fostered with such solicitude and success 
that a second part was ready before the first actually appeared. 
Obviously his statement of the case, with its parade of reluctance, was 
designed to belittle as far as possible his own responsibility. (It was 
not until 1563, in introducing ‘‘an other parte, conteynyng as litle of 
myne owne, as the fyrst part doth of other mens,’’ that Baldwin 
confidently proclaimed himself the author of the greater part of the 
first gathering.) 


. 3898235 
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when we consider a. further feature of Wayland’s be- 
haviour: while the printing of the Fall had been duly 
licensed, he was putting the Memorial into print without 
licence. 

Wayland, in his address, states that before determining 
to print the Lydgate he sought “the Counsayles pleasure 
& aduice therein.” “To which,” he goes on, “I haue 
added a continuacion.” There is nothing here to show 
that in consulting the Council about the Lydgate Wayland 
did not also mention his plan of making an addition; but 
as Baldwin’s address distinctly puts this plan as subsequent 
to the determination to print the Fall, it is probable that 
he did not. Indeed it is certain that he did not, either 
when he submitted the Lydgate project for approval or 
later. For if at any time he had referred the question 
of the continuation to the Council, the reply would have 
been, ‘‘ Reprint Pynson’s Fall by all means, but as for your 
modern Fall, let us see the copy before you print.” That 
Wayland began to print the Memorial, then, shows one of 
three things—that he had had the copy approved, that he 
was disobeying an express direction of the Council, or 
that he had never told them anything about it. The fact 
that its publication was prohibited disposes of the first of 
these possibilities, and the fact that Wayland incurred no 
penalty (as would have resulted from direct violation of 
the Council’s order) disposes of the second. We must 
conclude, therefore, that he was printing the Memorial 
without licence. And so it is to be suspected that 
Wayland, realising that the continuation was unlikely to 
survive the Council’s scrutiny, deliberately attempted to 
evade such inspection, hoping that the unlicensed insertion 
of a relatively short supplement at the end of the licensed 
parent work would escape official attention." 


* Such conduct is certainly in keeping with the impression of 
Wayland’s character conveyed by the results of Mr. Byrom’s researches. 
Wayland appears to have been ‘‘a tather unscrupulous adventurer’’ 
(Byrom, op. cit., p. 316), and as a printer had already been ‘‘ technically 
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Accordingly, when Baldwin says that the work was 
“hyndred,”** he refers, no doubt, to the receipt of an 
order from the Lord Chancellor staying the printing until 
the copy had been duly examined : in some way the Council 
had got wind of the work, and, suspecting it to be objection- 
able, wished to see what was in it. This must have been 
followed in due course by word to the effect that its pub- 
lication could not be permitted. 


a law breaker’’ (ib., p. 327) in printing Hilsey’s Primer (1539) without 
a written licence. 

It had been officially laid down from time to time that every 
intended publication must be examined by at least one of the Council, 
but the number and frequency of such orders shows how unavailing 
they were. Thus on 13 August, 1549, the Privy Council required ‘‘that 
from hensforth no prenter sholde prente or putt to vente any Englisshe 
booke butt suche as sholde first be examined by Mr. Secretary Peter, 
Mr, Secretary Smith, and Mr. Cicill, or the one of them, and allowed 
by the same’’ (Acts of the Privy Council, N.S., 11, p. 312), and the 
royal proclamation of 18 August, 1553, declared that the printing of 
books without the Queen’s special licence in writing for the same would 
incur her indignation and displeasure (Gee and Hardy, Docwments 
illustrative of English church history, p. 375). Yet in the terms of 
William Seres’s privilege to print Primers, granted 4 March, 1552/3, 
it was found necessary to provide ‘‘that before the said Seres and his 
assigns do begin to print the same, he shall present a copy thereof to 
be allowed by the Lords of the Privy Council, or by the King’s 
Chancellor for the time being, or by the King’s four ordinary Chaplains, 
or two of them’’ (Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, ed. 1721, 11, p. 504), 
and when William Copland and William Riddell were summoned before 
the Council for printing Cranmer’s recantation (13 March, 1555/6), 
it was made a condition of their reecognizances that they should hence- 
forth print nothing ‘‘except the same be first seen by sum of the 
Counsaill or allowed by thier Ordynarye’’ (4.P.C., N.S., v, p. 248). 
When - undertakings to abide by the law have to be extracted singly 
from individuals, whether or not they have already broken it, that law 
is not very generally observed. Reference to the Council was no doubt 
regarded by the printers as merely a precautionary measure to which 
to have recourse in the case of doubtful material, rather than as a 
necessary preliminary to every publication. 

»<««The wurke was begun, & part of it printed .iiii. yeare agoe, but 
hyndred by the lord Chauncellour that then was’’ (Epistle dedicatory, 
1559 Mirror). This means, presumably, that the intervention occurred 
while the Memorial was still in the presses. This circumstance may 
have enabled Wayland to plead that he had had every intention of 
submitting a printed copy for approval before publication—though, to 
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The official reason for this is to be found in the 1563 
edition, in the place where it is explained why Sackville 
wrote his Induction. “What meaneth he thereby,” asks 
one, “seeing none other hath used the like order?” And 
the reply is: 

After that he vnderstoode that some of the counsayle would 

not suffer the booke to be printed in suche order as we had 

agreed and determined, he purposed with himselfe to have 
gotten at my handes, al the tragedies that were before the 
duke of Buckinghams, which he would haue preserued in 
one volume, and from that time backeward euen to the time 
of William the Conquerour, he determined to continue and 
perfect all the story himselfe in such order as Lydgate 

(folowing Bocchas) had already vsed. And therfore to 

make a meete induction into the matter, he deuised this 

poesye.7° 
Official reasons are not always exact statements of the 
truth; but this one Sackville, at any rate, took in all good 
faith. The work had been disallowed because “some of 


the counsayle” (the proper licensing authority) objected to 
the “order” that had been agreed upon. So Sackville 
proposed to adopt a different “order”’—that of Lydgate. 
The “order” of the Fall, then, was likely to be accept- 
able; that of the Memorial was not, and had brought about 
its suppression. But what precisely are we to understand 


be sure, the Chancellor’s action shows that the Council were not so 
sure about that—and perhaps he was able to add in extenuation of his 
printing before obtaining permission, that as the compilation had 
proceeded piecemeal it was found necessary, to save time, not to wait 
for the completed copy, but to print it off as it came in. 

© Hastings-Induction link. We may note, by the way, that this 
account of Sackville’s design seriously interferes with Miss Feasey’s 
theory (op. cit.) that the presence in the Memorial of the tragedies of 
Gloucester, Coblhiam and Somerset was the cause of its suppression. For 
according to Baldwin’s statement Sackville, knowing the reason for 
the prohibition, and proposing to make another collection calculated to 
escape the fate of its predecessor, purposed taking over ‘‘al the tragedies 
that were before the duke of Buckinghams.’’ If Gloucester, Cobham 
and Somerset were in the Memorial, then, they were not the stumbling- 
block, seeing that Sackville intended to retain them; if they were not, 
the question does not arise. 
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by “order”? The only departure from Lydgate’s “order” 
that Baldwin acknowledges (in his address) is his own 
usurpation of “Bochas rowme” to receive the complaints 
of the wretched princes. This, however, is a harmless 
alteration, and Sackville intended doing the same thing.” 
But there is, of course, another and more important 
change—the substitution, for Ly dgate’s moralising lenv oys, 
of prose links quite elastic in conception, ranging in 
content from mere statement of procedure to discussion of 
the fundamental relations between ethics and statecraft : 
these Sackville purposed to avoid, reverting to Lydgate,*® 
and these no doubt some of the Council objected to. 

That Baldwin had any treasonable intent in these prose 
links we cannot, of course, believe for a moment. The 
purpose of the enterprise both ostensibly and in fact was 
a moral one—to dissuade from vices and exalt virtue.’ 
But the moralist is not the most tactful of men, and 
Baldwin’s work, the tragedies no less than the end-links, 
is plentifully stocked with evidences of this want of tact. 
For instance, Baldwin was a firm believer in submission to 
the prince, even the bad prince, as God’s deputy,”® but his 
attitude at the time of writing was too patently Protestant, 
too patently one of stoical resignation to an evil destiny, 
to merit official approval: might, he repeatedly declares, 
rules right;?* but things that seem bad to us in our 
ignorance are no doubt, he reflects, good in God’s eyes ;” 
and time will redress all wrongs.** And with a prominent 
exponent of the doctrine of the divine right of kings in 

" Buckingham, st. 2 

%<¢Tt appears that for each of the prose interlocutory passages 
with their sometimes dangerous comments on politics, he would have 
substituted two or three stanzas (as the last three of this Induction), 
merely describing the ghosts as they appeared to him in the realm of 
Pluto.’’ (Trench, op. cit., pp. 58-9.) 

” Norfolk-Richard II end-link. 

* Cade, sts, 22-4. 

* Cambridge, st. 8; Salisbury, st. 9; York, st. 4. 

Clarence, sts, 19-22, 

* York, st. 23, 
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the Chancellor’s office, it was obviously unwise of Baldwin 
to dwell on the limitations of princes’ power,—which gives 
way perforce to the will of Parliament like sandy slimes 
before the waves,** and which (at any rate in the case of 
Henry V1) is no more able to destroy the rebellious enemy 
than to preserve the dearest friend,”—and to admit into 
his collection a tragedy which advises none to accept high 
office 


Saue he that can for right his prince forsake.” 


Again, Baldwin strongly deprecated the use of armed 
force to secure one’s rights,” and held that the rebel 
against his prince is a rebel against God; yet a few 
months at most after Wyatt’s Rebellion, he saw fit to raise 
the distinction that under a prince who neglects to right 
his people’s wrongs, God suffers the rebel “to rage, and to 
execute that part of his iustice, which the partiall prince 
would not.” And seeing that the Princess Elizabeth 
had recently been confined in the Tower (or was soon to be 
imprisoned there) it was singularly inopportune to remark, 


Was neuer prynce that other dyd oppresse 
Vnryghteously, but dyed in dystresse.*° 


There was much general comment, then, in Baldwin’s 
work which it was plainly undesirable to allow into print. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the Council’s objection to 
the “order” of the Memorial was directed against its form, 
which allowed free “expression of views upon history or 


** Suffolk, st. 22. 

* Suffolk-Cade end-link. 

** Worcester, st. 20. 

* York, st. 23. 

*8 Cade-(Somerset) end-link. 

* Ibid. 

% Suffolk, st. 26. Ferrers’ lines on the danger run by the heir to 
the throne through kings’ jealousy of their kindred (Gloucester, st. 5) 
are another case in point, if these were in the Memorial, 
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political action,” views, moreover, of a general Protestant 
flavour.** 

Let us return to Sackville’s project for a moment. He 
proposed to escape the official exception to the “order” 
by adopting Lydgate’s, and accordingly wrote his Induction 
to take the place of Baldwin’s address. And he also con- 
templated something else—the curious plan of working 
backwards from 1483 to the time of William the 
Conqueror, instead of forwards to that year from 
Richard II’s reign. This interpretation of Baldwin’s 
words is confirmed by the Induction itself, where “first” 
of the princes of renown “came Henry Duke of Bucking- 
ham,” who at once begins his complaint. Sackville’s series 
was to start, then, not with William the Conqueror but with 
Buckingham. Evidently, as it seems to me, he felt that 
for the argument to be leading up to the reigns of the 
Tudors would be to court disaster. He never went any 
further with his scheme, however, than to write the 


Induction; and the collaborators went on continuing the 
story “vnto this presente time,” following their original 
intention (Baldwin’s address), and planned to make a third 
part covering the period “from the begynning of kyng 
Henry the seventh to the ende of this king and Queenes 
raigne.” Concerned as they were with the relations of the 
individual to the state, of the monarchy to the community, 


“ Baldwin probably regarded the prohibition as a piece of tyrannical 
injustice (cf. Collingbourne, st. 29) and felt aggrieved at having been 
misinterpreted (cf. ib., sts. 31, 39); but while somewhat chastened (cf. 
ib., st. 20) he no doubt found consolation in the belief that the 
prohibition showed that his work had touched the guilty on the gall 
(cf. ib., sts. 8, 20, 38-40). These reflections may well be summarised 
in the following stanza, addressed by Collingbourne to Baldwin: 


Thy intent I know is godly, playne, and good, 

To warne the wise, to fray the fond fro ill, 

But wicked worldings are so witles wood, 

That to the worst they althinges construe still: 

With rigour oft they recompence good will: 

They racke the wordes till time theyr sinowes burst, 
In doubtfull sences strayning still the worst. (st. 9.) 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXVI. Cc 
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recent and contemporaneous exemplifications of their 
theme were obviously much more to their taste than those 
drawn from the age of William. Nevertheless, as it 
turned out, it was Sackville who, in purposing to avoid 
meddling with the Tudors, was really anticipating the later 
history of the Mirror.** When we relate this fact with 
Baldwin’s obvious desire to treat of recent falls, we cannot 
help but suppose that the reason why the proposed third 
part was never added was that the contributors came to 
realise that no Tudor government would ever allow it.** 
Was something of this implied in the Council’s objection 
to the “order”? The sequence adopted in the Memorial 
threw the mind forward to Tudor times; it is significant 
that Sackville’s alternative was to lead away from them. 


3. The “primary inventor.” 


Trench argued that though Wayland actually did the 
printing, the work was: far more likely to have been planned 
by his Protestant predecessor—and Baldwin’s previous 
employer—Whitchurch. Thus Whitchurch would be the 
printer Baldwin referred to as “purposing with himself 
to print Lydgate’s book”; and so, to that extent at least, 
Whitchurch was the “primary inventor” of the Memorial. 
The argument was clinched, he felt, by the consideration 
that “all the other writers, as well as Baldwin, were 
Protestants; Wayland’s relations would have been with 


® Though the first part of the Mirror (1559) leaves off at the year 
1483, six of the eight new tragedies comprising the second part (added 
1563) keep within the bounds of pre-Tudor time, and the two that 
transgress those bounds (the Blacksmith and Jane Shore) are not 
concerned with great figures of state. The only other Tudor characters 
to find their way into the Mirror, Wolsey and Cromwell, were inserted 
in 1587 and 1610 respectively. 

* For Shakespeare, arrived at the end of York and Lancaster’s long 
jars (Henry VI-Richard III), the way lay back to the beginning of 
that strife (Richard Il-Henry IV-Henry V), not on to Henry VII. 
The play on a Tudor monarch was not till Elizabeth was well in her 
grave. 
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the orthodox.” But while the Protestantism of the con- 
tributors, as far as they are known to us, may be accepted 
as a fact,** this does not necessarily involve Whitchurch 
at all; for it is only what we should expect in any case, 
when it was Baldwin who undertook to direct the com- 
position. Further, though it may be conjectured that 
Whitchurch had the project in mind, there is no direct 
evidence whatever that he had.*° 

Accordingly, there is nothing in the way of our 
accepting Miss Campbell’s point that, on the evidence of 
the Dyce address, Wayland was the printer Baldwin 
referred to. That address says, “And because that sundry 
gentlemen . . . commended much . . . the fall of Prynces 


* Miss Campbell denies this: I discuss the question in Note IT at 
the end of this paper. 

* Trench’s conclusion to the contrary effect was based upon the 
calculation that as Wayland was bringing out the Memorial ‘‘within a 
few months’’ of taking over at the Sun, and as the authors must have 
been engaged upon it for some time previously, the work must have 
been planned before the departure of Whitchurch, who at that time 
was the only printer in a position to ‘‘require’’ Baldwin to undertake 
it. But we know that, unless Churchyard’s memory as an old man 
was playing him false, Shore’s Wife was written in King Edward’s 
days subsequently to Davie Dicar’s Dream (1552), and it may be that 
others of the tragedies too were in manuscript before the idea of the 
Memorial took shape. Again, Wayland came to Whitchurch’s house in 
the autumn of 1553, so that something like six months or so—comfort- 
able time for writing it—may have elapsed before printing began on 
the Memorial. Further, it is certain that Baldwin’s address was 
written subsequently to Wayland’s; and it is likely that none of his 
prose-links were composed before the accession of Mary, for otherwise 
we should expect to find internal evidence of the fact, just as in the 
additional prose-links of the 1563 edition we find evidence that they 
were written in Queen Mary’s time. 

If Whitchurch was meditating an edition of the Fall of Princes 
with modern continuation immediately before his enforced retirement, 
we should expect him to have possessed at any rate one copy of that 
work. But in the inventory of the books in his house (including, it 
seems, his private library) made a few months after his departure, 
there is no mention of any copy at all (H. R. Plomer, ‘‘An Inventory 
of Wynkyn de Worde’s House ‘The Sun in Fleet Street’ in 1553,’’ 
The Library, 3rd Ser., vi, pp. 228-2384). Not only, then, is there no 
evidence that Whitchurch planned to make a Memorial, but there seem 
to be indications that he did not. 
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. . . I determined to print it.” Baldwin’s starts, ‘“ Whan 
the Printer had purposed with hym selfe to printe Lidgates 
boke of the fall of Princes...” Wayland was therefore 
“the Printer.” 

3ut he himself ascribes the suggestion of printing the 
Lydgate to “sundry gentlemen very wel lerned,” and 
Baldwin attributes the idea of having it continued to 
“many both honourable and worshipfull.” From both it 
appears that the publication was prompted and sponsored 
by a number of distinguished persons unnamed. These, 
then, deserve recognition as the “primary inventors.” 
Unfortunately, however, there is no clue to their identity. 
From the interest he took in the work, using his influence 
to get it licensed after its publication had been prohibited, 
and encouraging Baldwin to bring out the, second part 
(Dedicatory Epistle, 1563 Mirror), I think it may be 
guessed that Henry Lord Stafford was one of them. 
Indeed, so many of the characters chosen are relatives of 
his or of his wife’s, that it is possible that he had a hand 
in their selection. If this was so, he was the real initiator 
of the enterprise, the true “primary inventor.” The other 
gentlemen may have been merely literary-minded friends 
who were interested in the proposal, including, perhaps, 
some of those who actually carried it out—Ferrers, for 
instance, Chaloner, and (though he does not admit it), 
Baldwin himself. 


4. The date of the licensing. 


The wurke was begun and parte of it prynted in Queene 
Maries tyme, but hyndred by the Lorde Chauncellour that. 
then was, nevertheles, through the meanes of my lord 
Stafford, the fyrst parte was licenced, and imprynted the 
fyrst yeare of the raygne of this our most noble and vertuous 
Queene, and dedicate then to your honours wyth this Preface. 


Such is the account of the licensing of the Mirror that 
Baldwin gives in the Epistle to the 1563 edition. For 
Miss Campbell it “seems to settle the matter” of the date, 
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and, if this statement stood alone, I should agree. As it 
happens, however, it is an almost word-for-word repetition 
of what Baldwin said in his 1559 Epistle— 


The wurke was begun, & part of it printed .iiii. yeare 
agoe, but hyndred by the lord Chauncellour that then was, 
nevertheles, through the meanes of my lord Stafford, lately 
perused & licensed. 


—with the addition of the words, “and imprynted the fyrst 
yeare of the raygne...” The date, then, may be that of 
the printing only. And so I submit that the matter is not 
settled. 

Trench argued that the licence would seem to have 
been obtained before Queen Mary’s death, since to have 
had the work re-examined and licensed by the Stationers’ 
‘Company after that event would hardly have necessitated 
the help of Stafford’s influence. But it may be doubted 
whether in either case the Stationers’ Company would have 
felt itself competent to reverse a Lord Chancellor’s decision 
without the advice of superior authority; and indeed it is 
obvious that such a reversal would be far easier to obtain 
in Elizabeth’s reign than in Mary’s. 

We must remember, however, that the authors, not 
content to let the matter drop at suppression, went on 
working, obviously with a view to publication, and made 
such headway that a second part was finished and a third 
part (to form a second volume) planned, before there was 
any near prospect of Mary’s death.** Obviously, having 
amassed a considerable body of work, and having as their 
leader “‘so impudente and importunate a suiter” as 
Baldwin, they must have used every means in their power 


%*<In dede (quod I) I purpose here to ende the second parte of this 
volume, for here endeth the cruel reigne of kyng Rychard the thyrd: 
And in another volume hereafter, to dyscourse the resydue from the 
begynning of kyng Henry the seventh to the ende of this king and 
Queenes reigne (if God so long will graunte us lyfe).’’ 

(Shore’s Wife-Somerset end-link, 1563.) 
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to have the ban removed.” Whether or not they succeeded 
in doing so while Mary was still on the throne we do not 
know.** 

We have, then, to fall back on probabilities. Writing 
when the copy for the Mirror had been “lately perused & 
licenced,” Baldwin refers to the previous attempt to print— 
which we have dated certainly before 10 September, 1554, 
and very possibly before 1 June, 1554—as having been 
made “.iiii. yeare agoe.” Now it may well be that it was 
on the dates of the years alone that he based his rough 
calculation, in which case we learn only that he was not 
writing later than March, 1558/9, and may have been 
writing at any time during the previous twelve months. 
It is also possible, however, that he used the phrase with 
rather more precision, as implying four years ago correct 
to within a few months. In this case the Mirror was, on 
the balance of probability, licensed before, rather than 
after, Elizabeth’s accession. 


This re-examination of the evidence points, then, to 
these conclusions: (1) That the issue of the Memorial 


* That such efforts were in fact made is suggested by this detail. 
From the only scrap of the suppressed edition that we have besides 
the title-page, the name of Chaloner (as author of Richard II) has 
been withdrawn in the 1559 edition, the complete anonymity of which 
(except for the names of Baldwin and Ferrers) is in marked contrast 
with the overt authorship of the second part put into print in 1563. 
It is accordingly possible that other names besides Chaloner’s were 
mentioned in 1554 but subsequently removed. Now it is difficult to 
account for the suppression of Chaloner’s name (symptomatic as it is 
of the suppression of others) except by supposing that the copy for the 
1559 edition was submitted (or was intended to be submitted) for 
re-examination during Queen Mary’s reign, and that he (and perhaps 
others too) not wishing to remind the authorities of their association 
with this doubtful enterprise, made it a condition of the retention of 
their tragedies that their names should be deleted. 

* Certainly Baldwin’s importunity was not successful in getting his 
Funeralles of King Edward the Sixt into print any earlier than 1560. 
Of this work he says that it was ‘‘penned before his [King Edward’s] 
corse was buryed, and endeuoured since by many meanes to have been 
printed: but such was the time, that it could not be brought to passe.’’ 
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may well have been prohibited before 1 June, 1554, and 
was certainly prohibited before 10 September of that year. 
(2) That its printing was stopped because it had not been 
authorised and its contents were suspected to be dangerous, 
and that its publication was forbidden as a political pre- 
caution—first, because, in the opinion of authority, its 
form gave far too much scope for tactless Protestant 
commentary, which (it was thought) might without much 
straining be interpreted “in doubtful senses” with reference 
to contemporary issues and events; and, secondly, perhaps, 
because its plan, which led up to (and ‘was originally 
intended to include) Tudor times, suggested the application 
of its method to the members of the ruling dynasty and 
their officers. (3) That the work was projected at the 
instance of certain gentlemen of standing, amongst whom, 
if he was of their number at all, Henry Lord Stafford was 
likely chief. (4) That it seems perhaps rather more likely 
than not that it was before Elizabeth’s accession that its 


printing (as the Mirror) was finally licensed. 
FITZROY PYLE. 


NOTE I. 


In his citation of his letters patent (granted 24 October, 1553) 
on the reverse of the Memorial title-page, Wayland included in 
the Queen’s title the words “defendour of the faith, and in earth 
of the Churche of Englande, and also of Ireland, the supreme 
head.” In other books containing a copy of his letters patent (all 
published after the passing of the “Great Bill,” repealing the 
royal supremacy, on 4 January, 1554/5) we find the sign “&c.” 
substituted for the titles relating to religion. From this Trench 
concluded that the Memorial title-page was printed at some time 
before January, 1555. The style of supremacy had, indeed, been 
omitted from among the royal titles on such a public occasion as 
that of the royal marriage (25 July, 1554), and these titles had 
been made known by royal proclamation dated the following day 
and proclaimed in London on 1 August: the argument, therefore, 
establishes a probability for a much earlier terminus post quem. 
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Miss Campbell, however (in her note in the 7.L.S.), still holds 
it to be perfectly conceivable that Wayland printed the style of 
supremacy in full in June, 1555. His adoption of the “&c.” in 
the preceding January, she maintains, has no significance what- 
ever, since it did duty not only for “supreme head” but also for 
“defendour of the faith,” which remained one of the royal titles. 

To that point Miss Campbell invites my particular attention. 
It has always appeared to me, however, to be the very one which 
invests the “&c.” with most of its significance. After all, to print 
“defendour of the faith, &c.,” would be little different from 
printing ‘“defendour of the faith, . . . supreme head,”—for what 
could “&c.” mean then but “supreme head”? With “defendour 
of the faith” dropped, on the other hand, the reader was at 
liberty to interpret “&c.” as meaning precisely as much or as 
little as he pleased. Thus would Wayland appear to have played 
for safety, in a way which is strikingly in keeping with what we 
know of the character of this scrivener and litigant. 

To prevent endless litigation, the “Great Bill” contained 
clauses legalising all official documents drawn up in the past,— 
both those in which the now illegal title was included, and those 
from which the then legal title was omitted. Whether Wayland 
printed or did not print the style of supremacy was, therefore, 
Miss Campbell argues, a matter of indifference, and the attempt 
to date the Memorial on this basis is futile. As against this, I 
would say that a man with Wayland’s practical experience of the 
law does not tamper with the wording of a legal document without 
areason. He must have been perfectly well aware after the passing 
of the “Great Bill,” on the one hand that there was nothing 
to stop him from citing the Queen’s titles as he pleased; and 
on the other that, according to the terms of that law, “the tytle 
or stile of supremacy, or supreame head of the churche of 
Englande and of Irelande, or eyther of them, neuer was, ne coulde 
be iustelye, or lawfullye attrybuted or knowledged to anye kynge, 
or Soueraygne gouernoure of this realme.” In face of that, for 
him, a Catholic enjoying a privilege for Primers, to print the 
style of supremacy, would have been not only ridiculous but 
imprudent, and quite possibly prejudicial to his interests. That 
he made a practice of avoiding printing it, then, is highly sig- 
nificant, and the date of the first known instance of this practice 
(January, 1555,—just after the abrogation of the royal 
supremacy) particularly so. The only known instance of its 
non-avoidance—the verso of the title-page of A memorial of such 
Princes—must, therefore, as Trench said, antedate the “Great 
Bill.” 
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In the note I am discussing, Miss Campbell brings forward 
one argument which, she claims, leads to a contrary conclusion. 
This is based on Baldwin’s statements of date in his dedicatory 
epistles of 1559 and 1563. Believing it to be certain that the 
Mirror was licensed in the first year of Elizabeth, and so that 
Baldwin was writing his 1559 epistle in that year, Miss Campbell 
dates the prohibition 1555 “because Baldwin says so”: “iii. 
yeare” before 1559 is 1555. 

This argument, apparently so conclusive (granting the pre- 
mises), is, in fact, quite misleading. If it was in 1559 that 
Baldwin wrote his dedicatory epistle, it was most probably quite 
early in the year, since we may be sure that with the help of 
Stafford he seized the first possible moment to get the work re- 
examined; and, of course, he could have been writing in 
Elizabeth’s reign and yet not in 1559 at all, but in 1558. Thus, 
if it was in December, January, February, or early March, 1558 
(according to the reckoning of the time), that Baldwin referred 
to the prohibition as happening “four years ago,” then Miss 
Campbell’s argument really establishes 1554—not 1555—as 
almost certainly the year he had in mind. 


NOTE II. 


To claim that the authors were Protestants, Professor Campbell 
contends, “is to deny the facts” (op. cit., p. 15). In support of 
this contention she considers the four men, Baldwin, Ferrers, 
Chaloner, and Phaer. Baldwin, Miss Campbell points out, con- 
tinued at the Sun in spite of its being taken over by a Catholic, 
and was not out of favour at Court, since his play Love and Live 
was probably performed there during the season 1556/7. Ferrers, 
she notes, seems to have presented plays at Court, helped in 
suppressing Wyatt’s Rebellion, gave the Privy Council infor- 
mation concerning the Princess Elizabeth, and was active in 
Elizabeth’s reign on behalf of Mary Queen of Scots. Chaloner, 
she reminds us, remained a trusted officer throughout Mary’s 
reign. (Phaer we may disregard, seeing that (as Trench showed) 
he is almost certainly not the author of Owen Glendower, the 
only tragedy attributed to him.) 

These facts, I submit, prove nothing pertinent. That these 
men continued in their accustomed employment is not inconsistent 
with Protestant sentiments. Provided they could be counted on 
not to give trouble, useful men, though known to be heretics at 
heart, were not debarred from serving the state during Mary’s 
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reign, and devolving the responsibility before God for their 
conformity upon the Queen His deputy and the clergy His officers, 
most of them were glad to do so. 

It was Baldwin who, as editor, and writer of perhaps some 
dozen tragedies and all the prose links, was far and away the 
most responsible for the tone and character of the compilation. 
And about his religious convictions there can be no question 
whatever. This associate of Edward Whitchurch, this psalmist, 
who turned parson’immediately on the accession of Elizabeth, 
was obviously a sincere and earnest Protestant: the 1553 edition 
of his Beware the Cat, in part a satire on the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, was “obscured” because “it shewed the toyes and 
drifts /Of such as then by wiles and willes maintained Popish 
shifts” (ed. 1584, “T.K. to the Reader’’). Likewise about the 
religious sympathies of Sir Thomas Chaloner, associate of Cheke 
and panegyrist (at a safe season) of Lady Jane Grey, no one need 
entertain any doubts. 

The case of Ferrers, however, is not so simple. Personally 
rewarded for his services by Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Northumberland, he continued to find miscellaneous official 
employment under Mary—as Lord of Misrule (Christmas, 1553), 
“with hir majesties power against the Rebelles” (Chronicle of 
Queen Jane, Camden Soc., p. 187), as emissary of the Privy 
Council (Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, Camden 
Soc., pp. 163-4; Acts of the Privy Council, N.S., V, p. 155). 
Probably this latter activity involved some secret service work, 
for in 1555 Ferrers laid information against Dr. John Dee, the 
Princess Elizabeth’s astrologer, and others of her household, 
which led to their imprisonment (Miss Campbell, “‘ Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester and Elianor Cobham His Wife in the Mirror 
for Magistrates,’ The Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 5, p. 146). 
Elizabeth must have been furious with him for this, and hence 
no doubt why, with official outlets for his abundant energy denied 
him when she came to the throne, -he became involved in under- 
ground activities on behalf of Mary Queen of Scots (Murdin, 
State Papers, pp. 30, 43, 51). “ The Protestantism of Ferrers,” 
Miss Campbell believes, “seems attributable to opportunism 
rather than conviction, to politics rather than religion” (‘‘ The 
Suppressed Edition,” p. 15); but the apparent inconsistency of 
his behaviour seems rather to point to his being the victim both 
of circumstances and of his own restless temperament. Another 
and more distinguished man than he, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
seems also to have acted the spy in Mary’s reign (Cal. of State 
Papers, Foreign, 1553-8, pp. 293, 298)—because of his need of a 
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means of livelihood, perhaps (cf. ib., p. 96)—and to have espoused 
the cause of Mary Queen of Scots (Murdin, pp. 29, 30)—simply 
because he was an enemy of Cecil’s, it was said (Cal. of State 
Papers, Spanish, 1568-79, p. 200); and yet he was undoubtedly 
a staunch Protestant. Miss Campbell herself refers to Stow’s 
statement (Annales, ed. 1615, p. 632) that Ferrers wrote the 
pages of Grafton’s Chronicle devoted to Mary’s reign. Stow, 
then, thought of him as a Protestant, and—if the statement is 
true—Grafton did too. Another who’ held the same opinion was 
Edward Underhill, the “hot-gospeller.” Meeting with Clement 
Throckmorton and George Ferrers in London during Wyatt’s 
Rebellion, he tells us, he went along with them—‘for thatt they 
weare bothe my frendes, and protestanes” (Narratives of the 
Reformation, p. 163). There is not, I think, any doubt about 
Clement Throckmorton’s Protestantism (though his son, Job, and 
his grandson, Sir Clement, were both zealous Catholics—the family 
was notable for its divergent religious allegiances); and if Under- 
hill was not mistaken in his case it is unlikely that he was in 
that of his other friend, Ferrers. 

The conclusion that Ferrers was a Protestant, obliged in 
carrying out his duties in Queen Mary’s time to offend Elizabeth, 
is far more in keeping than any other with the results of Miss 
Campbell’s own examination of the Gloucester and Cobham 
tragedies. Her theses are that the denunciations of Beaufort 
(Gardiner) put by Ferrers into the mouth of Elianor Cobham 
(Elizabeth) correspond to the “absolute unanimity among the 
early sympathizers with Elizabeth in their decrying the practices” 
of Gardiner (“‘ Humphrey Duke of Gloucester,” p. 148), and that 
in the Gloucester tragedy Ferrers makes Duke Humphrey talk of 
his sins “in exactly the same terms in which the leaders of the 
Reformation talked about Somerset after his fall” (ib., p. 129). 
A man who was not a sympathiser with Elizabeth, sharing the 
opinions of the reformers, would not have handled these tragedies 
in the way Miss Campbell suggests. 

Miss Campbell considers only writers “whose contributions 
seem quite certainly to have been included in the suppressed 
edition,” but it seems to me that the writers of the second part 
also should be studied as throwing light on the general character 
of the enterprise, seeing that their tragedies were written and 
collected while the work was still banned. Of these, none as far 
as we know had non-Protestant leanings, and one, Sackville, was 
the kinsman of Elizabeth. But probably the most extreme 
Protestant of all the contributors to the Mirror was Francis 
Seager. At the age of about twenty he produced a collection of 
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Certayne Psalmes (1553), and these he dedicated to Francis Earl] 
of Russell (patron of Becon and friend of Bradford), who was 
soon sent to the Fleet for his religious views (Machyn’s Diary, 
p. 38). This and The schoole of vertue (1557) he had printed 
by William Seres, who had been closely associated as a printer 
with John Day, had issued books by Frith and Punt, enjoyed the 
patronage of Cecil, and was imprisoned, with confiscation of many 
books, at the beginning of, Mary’s reign. Finally, his father, 
Segar Nicholson, was a strong partisan of the reformers, suffering 
imprisonment and hard usage in Henry VIII’s time for heretical 
opinons and the possession of prohibited books, and during the 
Marian persecution alleviating the pains of at any rate cne 
martyr, John Hullier, and one prisoner for the faith, Thomas 
Mountain. 











FRIENDS AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF FRIEND- 
SHIP IN HORACE. 


Tue works of Horace bear frequent witness to his interest 
in friendship. When, in early life, he first formed his habit 
of pondering on ways of self-improvement, one of his 
objects was improvement as a friend: 


Hoc faciens vivam melius: sic dulcis amicis 
occurram.* 


When, at the same early period, he attributes to his father’s 
precepts whatever virtues he may possess, he closes his list 
of these with the words “si et vivo carus amicis.”* In 
an Epistle addressed in middle age to a younger corres- 
pondent, Horace, still anxious to improve his character by 
meditation, addresses to himself a lengthy catechism, in 
which we find the questions— 


Natales grate numeras? Ignoscis amicis ? * 


In the Satire describing his journey to Brundisium with 
Maecenas and other friends, delighted by the arrival of 
Virgil, Plotius, and Varius, he exclaims with effusive joy— 
Nil ego contulerim iucundo sanus amico. 
Striking evidence of his preoccupation with friendship is 
found in the Sixth Satire of Book Il. Here we learn 
that, among the subjects which engrossed Horace and his 
guests during their nights of friendly conviviality at the 
Sabine Farm, was the question of the genesis of friendship : 


Quidve ad amicitias, usus rectumne, trahat nos. 


We may take this concise phrase to mean that the whole 
problem of friendship, ever present to the minds of the 


1 Sat. I, iv, 135-6. 2 Sat. I, vi, 70. 3 Ep. II, ii, 210. See A.P. 312. 
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ancient world, and of conspicuous importance in its philo- 
sophical systems, was a favourite topic of discussion. We 
need scarcely conclude, with Kiessling and Heinze, that the 
Stoic and Epicurean dogmas on utility or virtue as the 
origin of friendship would monopolize the discussion. 
Neither Horace, nor Messalla, if he was present, was 
unacquainted with the teaching of Socrates,* who, amid all 
the Platonic vagueness and contradiction on love and friend- 
ship, declares in the Phaedrus that “fate, which has ordained 
that there shall be no friendship among the evil, has also 
ordained that there shall ever be friendship among the 
good.”° In Xenophon’s Memorabilia Socrates evidently 
regards goodness as the basis of friendship, but, by 
enumerating the good qualities desirable, makes it clear 
that for him virtue and utility are not at variance.’ But 
of all such discussions in ancient philosophy that of 
Aristotle, in the Nicomachean Ethics, so far transcends 
all others in its comprehensiveness, in its clear and logical 
analysis of the material of common experience, in its 
refusal to treat the question as subordinate to a philo- 
sophical dogma, that it is hard to imagine any discussion 
of the subject in ancient times, on a theoretical basis such 
as Horace suggests, from which his wisdom would have 
been excluded. In Aristotle this question of utility or 
virtue as the source of friendship finds a solution that 
admirably satisfies both moral and psychological needs. 
Utility-friendships exist at the bottom of the scale, being 
inferior to pleasure-friendships, with which they form a 
group possessing its own code of conduct. Above these, 
most desirable but rare, stands virtue-friendship, not 
contrary to them, but superior, containing not only its 
own excellence of virtue, through which it is more real 
and abiding, even more personal and affectionate, but also 
the utility and pleasure which alone commend the others.’ 


44.P. 310; Od. III, xxi, 9-10. 5255 b (Jowett). 6 TI, 6. 7 Nic. 
Eth. VIII, i-vi. 
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These philosophers have been mentioned because the belief 
that Horace was a confirmed Epicurean, and that his con- 
victions and behaviour in friendship and in other matters 
are to be explained in terms of that philosophy, is by no 
means dead. We could multiply proofs of his eclecticism, 
but may content ourselves with his own statement— 


Nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri, 
quo me cunque rapit tempestas deferor hospes.*® 


He was the slave of no system. His robust and positive 
temperament dictated his behaviour, and his meditative 
mind strengthened itself with compatible precepts, from 
whatever source they came. But if Epicurus said that the 
wise man will sometimes die for a friend,’ it is not to him 
that Horace owes his description of the good and happy 
man : 
Non ille pro caris amicis 
aut patria timidus perire,’° 

but to himself. It is Epicurus who is flattered by the 
resemblance. 

When, therefore, we examine the passages where 
Horace discusses friendship at some length, while it is 
profitable to note the unquestionable affinities between his 
ideas and current doctrines, our main field of reference 
is the poet’s temperament and the circumstances of his 
life. There are four such passages, which fall into two 
groups separated by upwards of fifteen years. The first 
group consists of the Third and Fourth Satires of Book I. 
His remarks on friendship in these two poems are part of 
his defence against the charge of writing mordant and 
unkindly satire. The charge was not wholly unjustified, 
and he was seriously troubled about the false position in 
which he felt that he had placed himself. In Satire Three 
he argues that he realizes his own faults as well as others’, 
and asserts his tolerance in a positive way, by advancing 


8 Kp. I, i, 14-5. °D.L. X, 120. 10 Od. IV, ix, 51-2. 
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a plea for kindliness in judging friends. He enumerates 
qualities that may be misinterpreted, and bids us imitate 
the lover’s and the father’s indulgence towards faults. 
Horace cannot have forgotten that such indulgence was 
condemned by Lucretius in the case of lovers,” and, when 
he pleads— 


Vellem in amicitia sic erraremus, et isti 
errori nomen virtus posuisset honestum, 


he seems to imply that philosophy had not sanctioned such 
conduct in the case of friends. Eventually philosophy did 
sanction it, in an attractive chapter on Friendship by 
Simplicius.** Horace proceeds to establish his own 
position by passing from trivial faults to serious offences 
that he would pardon in a friend, and contrasts this 
attitude with that of the Stoics, to whom all offences are 
equally heinous. Public utility, if nothing else, is against 
their view, and justice Horace declares to be the offspring 
of utility, and, therefore, not superior to friendship, what- 
ever be the origin of the latter. This is an original 
approach to an important problem of ancient philosophy, 
discussed in Theophrastus’s lost work on Friendship, and 
familiar to readers of Aristotle and Cicero, that of the 
relation between friendship and justice.** For Horace, 
whose only infringement of justice is the friendly pre- 
judice that counsels leniency, the cause of friendship is 
easier to defend than for those philosophers who dealt 
with the question in relation to the unjust acts that one 
may feel obliged or entitled to commit in a friend’s 
interest. That was the usual question at issue: Horace 

NTV, 1158 ff. 2 Comm. Epict. XXXVII, ‘* Ac beneficia quae a nobis in 
illos proficiscuntur extenuanda sunt cogitatione nostra, contraque amplificanda 
quae in nos illi contulerint. In delictis autem contrarium faciendum est, 
illorumque extenuanda sunt, nostra exaggeranda et improbanda.” The whole 
chapter has frequent bearing on the subject of this paper. 18 Aulus 


Gellius I, iii, 10 and passim; Nic. Eth. VIII, vii, 3; VIII, ix-IX, iii; De 
Am. XI; XVII, 61; De Off. III, x, 43-6. 
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glances at the problem in an original context, and in an 
individual way. The poem concludes with an ideal picture 
of mutually tolerant friendship, in which the rigours of 
philosophic perfection are relaxed. In the following 
Satire Horace, still on the defensive, reminds his critics 
that he does not spread his Satires abroad. He appeals to 
his own friends against the charge that he finds pleasure in 
causing pain, and describes what he considers to be real 
malignity : 
absentem qui rodit amicum; 

qui non defendit alio culpante; solutos 

qui captat risus hominum famamque dicacis; 

fingere qui non visa potest; commissa tacere 

qui nequit. 
He detests the man whose ostensibly kindly words mask 
a cruel sting, and this fault he earnestly abjures. On 
the whole, his arguments provide but feeble excuse for 
some of the things which he had written. What matters 
is that he is ready to advance any argument to remove 
the impression that he is unkind or unfriendly, and his 
chief argument is the value he sets on friendship. 

The poems of the second group, the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Epistles of Book I, are very different. The 
intervening years have brought Horace into friendly 
contact with the great, have taught him the obligations 
and difficulties, as well as the advantages, of such relation- 
ships. He has been for many years the dependent, but 
unexacting, friend of Maecenas, and in some degree the 
friend and official poet of Augustus. Both the Epistles 
are addressed to younger men, and offer precepts to guide 
the dependent friend. Such relationships are a form of 
the unequal friendship which Aristotle discusses under the 
title of piAfa «al? brepoyiv. The essence of Aristotle’s 
argument is that between unequals the balance must be 
maintained as follows: the lesser receives more of that 
which he lacks, and the superior receives the larger share 
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of honour.* This is an epitome of Horace’s recom- 
mendations in these Epistles. The first of the two is not 
entirely pleasing. The mercenary motives of such 
relationships are taken for granted, and the advice given 
too frankly touches selfish ends. The advice concerns 
manners rather than feelings. The dependent friend must 
not make a show of cupidity, nor openly play the beggar. 
He must refrain from expressions of self-pity, and from 
complaint about losses or discomforts. Perhaps the 
recipient had really asked for advice, and Horace was 
certainly proud of his own successful friendships with the 
great, though a modest competence was all that he would 
accept from them. But, as there was no guarantee that 
Scaeva could find a man like Maecenas, one-tenth patron 
and nine-tenths friend, Horace puts before him the alter- 
native of a life passed in quiet and honourable poverty. 
The Eighteenth Epistle is addressed to the high-spirited, 
perhaps even haughty and quick-tempered, young Lollius, 
to whom, in the Second Epistle, Horace writes pointedly 
about the vice of anger. The character of Lollius gives 
Horace an opportunity, while commending his frankness 
and independence, to stress the fact that courtesy, modera- 
tion, and timely self-effacement constitute a virtue (a 
typically Aristotelian virtue’) midway between the vices 
of flattery and rudeness. The tone of this Epistle is genial 
and reasonable. Do not, says Horace, insist on having 
the last word about trifles. If you will sometimes sacrifice 
your interests and tastes to those of your friend and pro- 
tector, he will do the same for you. Even if you are 
dragged off to sport when you wish to read or write, that, 
says Horace, will do you good. He urges discretion in 
speech, care in the choice of persons introduced, and great 
caution in making requests. As in the former Epistle, he 
offers the alternative of a retired and unambitious life, in 


14 Nic. Eth. VIII, xiv. See ibid. VIII, viii. 19 Cf. line 9 and Nic. Eth. 
II, vi. 16. 
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words which remind us that, though the custom of his 
age and the circumstances of his life brought Horace into 
dependence on the great, he was the slave neither of 
another’s wealth nor of his own need : 

Should men seek peace through glory or through gain, 

Or leave the highway for the quiet lane ? 

For me, when freshened by the icy stream 

Mandela drinks (what, though the place may seem 

A cold, bleak village!), tell me, dearest friend, 

What then I feel, what prayers to heaven I send. 

May the small wealth I now possess be mine, 

Or even less, and I will ne’er repine, 

But freely live what years of life remain, 

If some few years for me the gods ordain. 

May I have books, and one year’s store of corn, 

Nor hang on hopes each changing moment born, 

In endless doubt. But ’tis enough to pray 

To Father Jove, who gives and takes away, 

For life, for wealth: I for myself shall find 

The blessing of a calm, contented mind. 

Such is Horace’s teaching on friendship, precepts 
evoked by the circumstances in which the poems that 
contain them were written, based on the poet’s own ex- 
perience, and not unrelated to the systems he had_ studied. 
But they suffice to show that friendship was an important 
question in Horace’s philosophy of life. That in his own 
life the practice of friendship took a central place he reveals 
to us abundantly, enabling us to observe its most interesting 
features. 

When we turn our thoughts to the qualities of friend- 
ship, the first that comes to our minds is affection. The 
importance to the ancients of affection between friends, 
apart from friendly acts, is shown by the proverb which 
identifies friend and self, and which appears in various 
forms. Either the friend is described as a second self, 
or one soul is said to reside in the two bodies. Aristotle 
speaks of pia ~uyi, and says frepog yap abroc 6 pidug éariv, 
while Zeno, asked for a definition of ‘friend,’ replied aAXo¢ 
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éyw.'® Cicero reproduces this type of phrase as alter idem, 
and combines both figures when he writes “‘alterum anquirit 
cuius animum ita cum suo misceat ut efficiat paene unum 
ex duobus.”** This formula, expressive of complete unity 
and affection, is addressed by Horace to Virgil, whom he 
describes as “animae dimidium meae,” and to Maecenas, 
whom he calls “meae partem animae.”** Though Horace 
lacks the youthful fervour of affection that characterises 
Catullus, he has a gentle and wistful kind of tenderness, 
which often finds earnest expression in a few simple and 
quiet words; there is sometimes deep but unobtrusive 
feeling in his use of the simple vocative amice. At the 
beginning of the Tenth Epistle he describes with eager 
delight his fondness for Aristius Fuscus. But affectionate 
behaviour is more natural to Horace’s temperament than 
protestations of affection. His friendship with Maecenas 
illustrates this, though there will probably be found in 
every generation critics who will claim that this friendship 
was for Maecenas patronage of a court poet, and for 
Horace cultivation of a useful protector. But if we 
follow the straightforward course of believing what 
Horace tells us, we shall be convinced that there was a 
deep and lasting friendship between them. Horace, had 
he wished, could have gained much more from Maecenas 
than the Sabine Farm that provided him with the mini- 
mum necessary for a life of devotion to the Muses. But 
he says— 
nihil supra 
deos lacesso, nec potentem amicum 
largiora flagito, 
satis beatus unicis Sabinis.’® 


From the time of the journey to Brundisium to that of 


16 Nic. Eth. IX viii, 2 (cf. Plutarch, Moral. 96 f.) and IX, ix, 10; D.L. VII, 
23 (cf. Plutarch, Moral. 93 e). 17 De. dm. XXI, 80 and 81. Cf. ibid. 
XXYV, 92, and Simplicius, Comm. Epict. XXXVII, ‘‘amicus, veteri proverbio, 
alter ipse est.”’ 18 Od. I, iii, 8 and II, xvii, 5. 19 Od. II, xviii, 11-14. 
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the latest poems in which Maecenas is mentioned, Horace 
ever stresses the private and personal nature of their 
friendship. In the Sixth Satire of Book II he assures the 
world that they share no political secrets, and in two Odes 
inviting Maecenas to join him in festive conviviality, the 
poet invites the statesman to forget his political cares and 
make merry with his friends. The Odes in question are 
the Eighth and Twenty-ninth of Book III. The Twenty- 
ninth, coming immediately before the epilogue that closes 
the collection of Odes to which Horace had no intention 
of adding another volume, is a kind of lyric farewell to 
Maecenas, intended as a final picture of their relationship. 
Horace with kindly thoughtfulness urges Maecenas to join . 
him in the country, now that the sultry month of July 
has come. All Maecenas’s care is for the State, but he 
should leave his anxieties behind for a space, remembering 
that the future is hidden in the mists of night, and that 
the present also has its claims. Perhaps Horace’s affection 
for Maecenas finds its supreme expression in the deeply 
sincere Ode written to charm away Maecenas’s morbid 
fears of death. Of Maecenas we may well believe that 
he was the affectionate, unselfish, and unsnobbish friend 
that Horace represents him to be. Horace’s work furnishes. 
abundant proof of Maecenas’s freedom from petty vanity, 
and almost all we know about him concerns what he did 
for others. As for his notorious fear of death, let us 
remember that, when death came to him, it found him 
thinking, not of its terrors, but of his friend. His last 
request to Augustus was, “Horati Flacci, ut mei, esto 
memor.” *° 

The feature of Horace’s relationship with Maecenas 
which has most prejudiced the modern estimate of their 
friendship is Horace’s material dependence on Maecenas. 
But to the ancient world such a relationship did not need 


20 Suetonius, De Viris lllustribus (lteifferscheid, p. 45; Roth, p. 297). 
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to be justified or explained away. Ever since Pythagoras 
proclaimed xowa ra piAwy eivac it was a commonplace of 
philosophy that friends should share material prosperity. 
Socrates accepted financial aid from Crito and others, and 
when Archedemus became the friend of Crito, his bodily 
wants were supplied, and he used Crito’s house as a haven. 
of refuge, in return for which he defended his benefactor 
in the law courts.** And when Epicurus condemned 
formal community of goods between friends, because he 
felt that it implied mistrust, he showed what value he set 
on spontaneous generosity.”* Horace and Maecenas, if 
they had felt that their relationship needed justification, 
would doutbless have appealed to such traditions as these 
rather than to the Roman custom of clientela. Horace 
never calls Maecenas his patronus, nor himself Maecenas’s 
cliens, though he applies both terms to the relationship 
between Philippus and Volteius Mena, related in the 
Seventh Epistle, and intended as a specimen of what 


Horace’s and Maecenas’s friendship must never become. 
And Maecenas must have felt that, thanks to the Muse, 
Horace’s debt was repaid in full. To Maecenas, more 
than to anyone, could Horace have spoken the words that 
he addresses to all his friends in the person of one: 


Gaudes carminibus; carmina possumus 
donare, et pretium dicere muneri.”* 

No less important than mutual aid between friends is 
common enjoyment of the things they like. Aristotle 
reminds us that participation in enjoyment is an important 
bond between friends, and Epicurus held that friendship 
“is maintained by a partnership in the enjoyment of life’s 
pleasures.” ** Horace’s enthusiasm for a lively, but 
temperate, indulgence in simple pleasures is an attractive 

21 D.L. II, 121 and 74 (see Xenophon, Mem. II, iv, 6, and II, vi, 23); Mem. 
II, ix, 4-6. 22).L. X, 11. For an Epicurean exception to this rule see 


Val. Max. I, viii, 17. Epicurus’s generosity is exemplified in his will (D.L. X, 
16 ff.). *3 Od. IV, viii, 11-2. *D.L. X, 120. 
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and human side of his nature, which harmonizes perfectly 
with his meditative seriousness. To such as share his 
taste for friendly conviviality he seems to give excellent 
expression to this agreeable privilege of friendship. For 
him the good things of life exist to promote the comrade- 
ship of friends. From the day when Horace received the 
Sabine Farm it was the scene of many a modest but joyful 
feast, where each drank as much or as little as he wished, 
but seldom so much as might render him unfit to discuss 
philosophy, or at least to appreciate the point of Cervius’s 
fable about the Town and the Country Mouse. Maecenas, 
as we have seen, was invited to such entertainments, and 
various poems announce to other friends a coming banquet. 
Sometimes the reason for the feast is the homecoming of 
such a friend as Numida, or Pompeius.* There is a 
Catullian fervour of affection in the Ode which welcomes 
home this republican comrade of early youth— 


Pompei meorum prime sodalium. 


Anyone with an ear for sincerity must appreciate the lively 
enthusiasm with which Horace urges on the preparations 
for the feast, and boasts that he will forget his usual tem- 
perance.** The Ode beginning— 


O nata mecum consule Manlio 


invites to a similarly joyous and reckless feast another 
fellow-campaigner, Messalla Corvinus, a gifted soldier, 
advocate, man of letters, and friend of poets. Addressing 
the wine-jar, which, with the vintage it contains, is as old 
as himself, Horace summons it to the feast, and in the 
rich and luminous images of pagan symbolism he imagines 
that Liber and Venus and the Graces will attend it, and 
swears that dawn alone will end the revel. An attractive 

23 Od. I, xxxvi and II, vii. pod. XIII is a typical ‘convivial ” poem. 

26 Contrast Od. I, xviii, 7-11, and I, xxvii, 1-2, and note that Thracian 
intemperance is to be permitted also on Numida’s homecoming. 
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Epistle invites to a modest entertainment on the eve of 
Caesar’s birthday Torquatus, who may be another fellow- 
soldier of Brutus’s campaign.” In this poem Horace 
makes the interesting promise that he will pay special 
attention to the selection of loyal and congenial fellow- 
guests. We are reminded of Philodemus’s elegiacs to 
Piso, in which, inviting him to a feast in commemoration 
of Epicurus’s birthday, he assures him that, however simple 
the fare, he will find at least sincere friends : 


adr’ Erapoug OWet ravadnbiac.*® 


We may suspect that both poets are influenced by 
Epicurus’s assertion, quoted by Seneca, that “we must 
reflect beforehand with whom we are to eat and drink, 
rather than what we are to eat and drink.” *” Numerous 
passages in Horace make it clear that for him the pleasures 
of life are subordinate to the friendship which their enjoy- 
ment promotes, to the friends with whom they are shared. 

The serious side of Horace’s nature needed friends no 
less than his gaiety. That friendship in ancient times 
went hand in hand with the learning and teaching of 
wisdom is illustrated by the tendency of philosophical 
schools to assume the form of a éraweia. Socrates con- 
demned the Sophists for charging a fee, on the ground 
that this practice destroyed the comradeship between 
master and pupil.*° Philosophy is one of the activities 
which Aristotle says friends will pursue in common, and 
Seneca insists on the relationship between teaching and 
friendship, wherein both teacher and pupil lend aid to each 
other.** We have seen that the discussion of philosophy 
was one of Horace’s ways of passing an evening with his 
friends, and the discussions described are both serious and 


27 Ep. I, v. 28 Greek Anthology XI, 44. 79 Seneca, Epist. XIX, 10. 
30 Xen., Mem. I, ii, 6-8. 31 Nic. Eth. IX, xii, 2 (see Cic., De. 4m. XXVII, 
104) ; Epist. VI. Seneca’s friendship with Lucilius is of this nature. 
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comprehensive.** Lyric poetry might not seem an ideal 
medium for moralizing, but Horace’s Odes to his numerous 
friends are filled with precepts, whose appropriateness to 
the person addressed we can seldom judge. But in several 
cases, for example, in the Ode which urges the changeable 
Dellius to “preserve an even mind,” and in the Ode which 
seems to recommend moderation to the overweening consul 
Murena, Horace’s philosophising may be specially addressed 
to the person named.** In the majority of the Epistles 
philosophic counsels find a place, and Horace’s care to 
relate such poems to the person addressed, either by refer- 
ence to some circumstances of his life, or by the direct 
and personal nature of the precepts given, suggests that 
teaching easily assumed for him a personal character, and 
that the method of direct address to a friend was for him 
a congenial method of expressing his philosophic con- 
victions. Like the poet whom he describes in one of his 
Epistles, he too “pectus praeceptis format amicis.” 

An attractive feature of Horace’s character is his lack 
of selfishness and possessiveness with regard to his friends. 
Even when suffering at the hands of the obtrusive gentle- 
man who seized him on the Via Sacra, and expressed a 
desire to push his way into Maecenas’s circle, Horace did 
not play the dog in the manger. “You'll manage it all 
right,” says Horace ironically, but adds in a different tone, 
describing Maecenas, “he’s a man who can be won, and 
that is why he makes the first approaches so difficult.” 
The stranger is entitled to hope, if he so wishes, that he 
too may be admitted, as Horace was, after a period of 
inspection. If Horace is unwilling to seem desirous of 
barring the door to friendship even in the face of an 
unworthy aspirant, how ready and glad he is to promote 
friendship between worthy men! He is like Socrates in 
his desire to aid friendships on their way, and to save them 
when they are threatened with disruption. Socrates ironically 


82 Sat. II, vi, 73-6. 33 Od. II, iii and x. 
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called this amiable practice of his by the equivocal names 
of macrporeia and mpoaywyeia, and also compared it to 
Aspasia’s more reputable ‘profession of matchmaker,** 
meaning that the maker of friends must possess the secret 
of charm, must understand what it is that makes an 
individual desirable as a friend, and know the art of 
communicating this attractiveness to others. This needs 
the “Siren-voice” that Socrates speaks of, the gentle spell 
that utters no falsehood, of which Horace’s Epistle com- 
mending Septimius to the future emperor Tiberius is a 
perfect example. Another Epistle presents Grosphus to 
Iccius.*° Iccius, to whom the Epistle is addressed, is a 
close friend of Horace, as we know from a pleasantly 
familiar Ode addressed to him. Grosphus is a wealthy 
acquaintance of Horace’s, living in Sicily, who had also 
received the honour of an Ode, which, however, evinces 
no familiarity.*°° Iccius has gone to live in Sicily as the 
‘procurator’ of Agrippa’s estates, and Horace seizes the 
opportunity to bring them together. He writes commend- 
ing Grosphus to the good offices of Iccius : 


Utere Pompeio Grospho, et si quid petet ultro 
defer; nil Grosphus nisi verum orabit et aequum. 


But one cannot help suspecting that Horace is exercising 
tact, that he is really seeking to promote the interests of 
Iccius, and is at the same time anxious to spare his dignity. 
Grosphus, indeed, could have little to ask of Iccius, but 
the latter, a needy stranger in Sicily, who has been com- 
plaining of his lot, might well find the friendship of a 
wealthy resident both pleasant and serviceable. Like 
Socrates, who took great pains to repair a breach in the 
friendship of a pair of brothers, Horace is deeply con- 
cerned when he hears that two of his young friends, 
Florus and Munatius, have been estranged.” He is 


34 Xen., Symp. III, 10; IV, 56 ff. ; IV, 61 ff.; Mem. II, vi, 36. 35 Ep. I, xii. 
36 Od. I, xxix; II, xvi. 37 Xen., Mem. II, iii; Ep. I, iii, 30-6. 
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writing to Florus, but does not ask him the question one 
might expect, whether Munatius is now friendly to him. 
What he asks his correspondent is whether he cares for 
Munatius as much as he ought. Horace refuses to take 
their estrangement too seriously. He attributes it to the 
hot blood of youth, or mere ignorance of the world. In 
words intended to be read by both, he tells them that such 
good friends must not break the bond of brotherhood, and 
lets them know that when he welcomes them back he 
expects them to come together : 


Pascitur in vestrum reditum votiva iuvenca. 


Another duty of friendship to which ancient sentiment 
and ancient philosophy attached great importance was that 
of consolation. Aristotle includes it in his comprehensive 
picture,** and readers of Seneca are well aware of its 
importance to the Stoics. While its value was regarded 
as greatest in the case of bereavement, its province 
naturally extended to every kind of human grief or anxiety. 
As Seneca says, “friends know that they hold all things in 
common, and their troubles most of all.” *® We have seen 
that Horace attempted with gentle sympathy to charm 
away Maecenas’s fears of an untimely death, and, when 
his friend Iccius expressed discontent with his poverty and 
insecurity, Horace did not consider these complaints un- 
worthy of sympathy, consolation, and friendly advice.“ 
The situation of Iccius was very similar to that of a 
certain Eutherus, whose encouragement by Socrates is 
described in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, where, indeed, 
Eutherus is advised to seek the very kind of employment 
that Horace’s Iccius held.** When we remember that the 
words— 

Vilis amicorum est annona bonis ubi quid deest, 


which occur towards the end of Horace’s Epistle to Iccius, 
are generally recognized as a rendering of one of 
38 Nic. Eth. IX, xi, 2.  * Epist. VI,3. = Ep. I, xii, "IL, viii. 
E 2 
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Socrates’s remarks quoted in a neighbouring passage of 
the Memorabilia,” we may perhaps believe that Horace 
had the situation described by Xenophon in mind when 
writing this Epistle. The Ode beginning Quid fics, 
Asterie is a charming poem of consolation addressed to a 
woman whose lover is across the sea. Horace assures 
Asterie of her lover’s fidelity, and, with an instinctive 
knowledge of the human heart, seeks to drive away her 
melancholy by putting another compelling thought in its 
place. Asterie must think less of her lover’s absence and 
the question of his faithfulness, but rather look into her 
own heart, and see that she guards it against the rival love 
of an attractive neighbour. Two of Horace’s Odes were 
written to console bereaved friends, and are interesting in 
their difference of tone. The famous Quis desiderio 
consoles Virgil for the loss of a dear friend, no less dear 
to Horace, Quintilius Varus, the truthful and disinterested 
critic of their work. Horace does not rebuke Virgil’s 


tears; he weeps himself for Varus, as do so many. He 
seeks to stay his friend’s weeping only with the thought 
that it is vain to sorrow overmuch. When he adds— 


levius fit patientia 
quidquid corrigere est nefas, 


he is gently reminding Virgil of what we know, without 
relying on an interpolation in Donatus,** to have been a 
cardinal principle of Virgil’s philosophy. What casual 
critic would believe that in their tears no less than in their 
sense of the necessity of patience Horace and Virgil were 
in accord with Epicurus? Plutarch says that Epicurus, 
in a letter of consolation to a bereaved father and brother, 
wrote that the most tearful sorrow was a lesser evil ‘than 
aduvria, the cold indifference that some philosophers 
regarded as highmindedness.** Seneca modified the Stoic 


«2]T, x, 4. 43 See Reifferscheid, Suetoni Reliquiae, pp. 67 and 399 ff. 
44 Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum XX. 
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hardness in this respect, holding that the bereaved should 
indulge their sorrow, but not abandon themselves to it: 
lacrimandum est, non plorandum.* Here, as in so much 
that concerns friendship, and, in general, the conduct of 
our lives, we may be sure that contrary philosophies would 
find common ground. Moderation of the grief that may 
decently be indulged to some degree is the text of Horace’s 
Ode to Valgius, another poet and close friend.*® Valgius 
has not lost a comrade like Varus, nor one for whom 
Horace also grieves. He mourns for Mystes, probably 
a favourite slave, in his grief for whom there might well 
be an element of selfishness. Horace does not identify 
himself with this sorrow, which he considers unmanly. 
He condemns these never-ceasing tears, and, as he urged 
Asterie to turn her mind to other thoughts, so he bids 
Valgius join him in singing in a sterner strain: 


Desine mollium 
tandem querelarum, et potius nova 
cantemus Augusti tropaea 

Caesaris. 


Finally, we may consider the question of frankness, 
which ancient opinion regarded as an important duty in 
friendship, and to the value of which Horace bears 
frequent witness. Of the words he uses liber is the one 
of most general application. It describes a very direct 
and unfettered outspokenness. Libertas is the racy freedom 
of speech which, according to Horace, tended in the Old 
Comedy, and in the Fescennine writers, to go too far.** 
In private intercourse too it can be excessive, in which case, 
says Horace, it is asperitas.“* It is also the liberty of 
speech which Horace allows to his slave at the Saturnalia, 
and which is exercised so effectively that Horace gets more 
than he can stomach.*® But he testifies to its great use- 

‘5 Epist. LXIII, 1. 46 Od. II, ix. 47 Sat. I, iv, 1-5; A.P. 281-3 ; 


Ep. Il, i, 145-50. 48 Ep. I, xviii, 5-8. See Sat. I, iii, 51-2. 49 Sat. 
II, vii, 4. 
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fulness in a friend, when he expresses his hope that many 
of the faults which have remained in his character in spite 
of his father’s teaching may yield to the words of out- 
spoken friends : 

Fortassis et istinc 


largiter abstulerit longa aetas, liber amicus, 
consilium proprium.°° 


And in describing his entanglement in a foolish love he 
says that not even the outspoken advice or stern reproaches 
of friends can save him: 


Unde expedire non amicorum queant 
libera consilia nec contumeliae graves.** 


We are reminded of Cicero’s consilium dare audeamus 
libere.* But there is another word, candidus, which 
Horace popularised in the sense of ‘frank’ or ‘truthful.’ 
He employs it specially in relation to fellow-writers and 
their judgment of his work. Poets are the best friends 


of poets, writers of writers. They can best perform the 
service of kindly criticism. Horace blames his fellow- 
poets for taking offence at such criticism: 


laedimur, unum 
si quis amicorum est ausus reprehendere versum.** 


It is this useful candour of criticism, coming most naturally 
from fellow-writers, that candidus generally describes, the 
judgment that can be trusted for its fairness and its 
sincerity. Tibullus is addressed as— 


Albi, nostrorum sermonum candide iudex.** 


In his list of friends whose opinion of his work he values 
Horace calls the orator Furnius “candide Furni.”™ 
When Maecenas has rebuked Horace for slothfulness in 
pursuing the labour of composition, he is addressed as 


50 Sat. I, iv, 131-3. See Ep. I, x, 44-6. 5! Bpod. XI, 25-6. 52 De. 
Am. XIII, 44, 53 Ep. II, i, 221-2. 54 Ep. I, iv, 1. 55 Sat. I, x, 86. 
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“candide Maecenas.”°* As Plotius, Varius and Virgil 
were men of letters, and likewise appear in the list of 
those whose approval Horace seeks, we shall have no 


difficulty in understanding the lines in which they are 
described : 


animae quales neque candidiores 
terra tulit, neque quis me sit devinctior alter.*” 


But of all Horace’s friends who performed this service 
the best example of literary candour was Quintilius Varus. 
In the Ode on this man’s death Horace mentions his “nuda 
veritas,” which word, like verus in the Ars Poetica, ex- 
presses the same quality as candidus.** Towards the end 
of the Ars Poetica, where we have a striking picture of 
the necessity for truthful criticism between literary friends, 
and the dangers of dishonest praise, Quintilius exemplifies 
the critic who will overlook no faults in his friend’s poem: 


Whene’er Quintilius heard some verses read, 

“You must change this, and this” he always said. 
Suppose you swore that you had tried in vain 
Twice or three times, and, though you toiled again, 
Could do no better, “ Rub them out,” he’d say, 

“ Back to the anvil! That’s the only way 

With ill-formed verses.” But if you defended 
Your fault, and would not mend what should be mended, 
He’d say no more, nor strive in vain to save 

One who’d not heed the good advice he gave, 

But let you, if you wished, admire alone 

Both self and verses else admired by none. 


Such was Quintilius, and every poet’s friend, says Horace, 
should like him consider his friend’s reputation a matter of 
serious importance. With his picture of the poet’s candid 
friend we may conclude : 


The good wise friend will blame the lifeless line, 
Condemn the harsh, and censure with a sign 


56 Epod. XIV, 5. 57 Sat. I, v, 41-2. 58 Od. I, xxiv, 7; A.P. 425 and 433. 
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Scratched in black ink across the page what seems 
Unkempt and rough, and prune whate’er he deems 
Pretentious ornament, make you shed light 

On what’s not clear enough: if what you write 

May bear two meanings he will point it out, 

And mark what must be changed: he’ll be, no doubt, 
A second Aristarchus: he’ll not say 

“Why hurt a friend in what’s but idle play ? ” 

This idle play may harm in serious ways 

One who has been misled and fooled with praise. 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 





, THE EVOLUTION OF THE LAW OF ACCIDENT. 


One of the well established rules of modern English law 
is that stated by O. W. Holmes—“the general principle 
of our law is that loss from accident must lie where it 
falls, and this principle is not affected by the fact that a 
human being is the instrument of misfortune.” 

In other words, except in certain statutory exceptions, 
or in cases where there is some special duty of taking care, 
a man is not liable for damage caused to others by his 
actions unless such actions have been done through his 
intentional act or his negligence. 

That is a principle laid down during the last century 
by such cases as Wakeman v. Robinson (1823, 1 Bing. 
213), Holmes v. Mather (1875, L.R., 10 Exch. 261), and 
Stanley v. Powell (1890, 1 Q.B. 86). The principle was 
also stated in a series of American cases, oe Vincent 
v. Stinebour (1835, 7 Vermont 62), Harvey v. Dunlop 
(1843, Hill and Den. Supp., Lalor 193), Brown v. Kendall 
(1850, 6 Cush. 292), and the celebrated “ Nitro-Glycerine 
Case” (1872, 15 Wall 524). In the latter the judge of 
the Supreme Court of New York, affirming the judgment 
of the Circuit Court, held :— 


“No one is responsible for injuries resulting from 
unavoidable accident while engaged in lawful business. 
The measure of care against accidents which one must take 
to avoid responsibility, is that which a person of ordinary 
prudence and caution would use if his own interests were 
to be affected, and the whole risk were his own.” 


Yet, although the modern rule is now well established, 
their existed numerous English cases which suggested that 
the reverse was the case. Many of these were quoted 
in the argument of Stanley v. Powell. ‘And it will be 
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found that as we go back further into the realms of early 
English law, we approach closely to a rule of absolute 
liability—that a man acts at his peril. It is suggested 
that these are the surviving relics of a more primitive 
stratum of law, when liability for actions was measured, not 
by motive or intention, but solely and simply by the amount 
of injury inflicted, either upon the individual or, more 
commonly, on the family, tribe, or fighting force. 

Examples may now be grouped from the early Teutonic 
laws. It will be observed that as time goes on there comes 
a transitional stage, where the rule of absolute liability 
remains in law, but conscience reverses it by means of 
pardons and legal fictions. 

Of the unmitigated rule we find a specimen in the 
Norse Sagas—the story of Balder the Beautiful, the 
beloved of the gods. Ina dream he foresaw his death, and 
accordingly he exacted promises from fire, water, rocks, 
trees, and all dangerous things, that they would not kill 
him. He was now immune from blows given by these 
dangerous things, and in fun the gods began to pelt him 
and watch him remain unscathed. Loki, another god, 
was jealous of Balder, and he learned that nobody had 
troubled to make the mistletoe promise not to kill Balder. 
Hodur, the blind god, stood by. Loki placed a sprig of 
mistletoe in Hodur’s hand, guided it, and so it flew and 
killed Balder. 

Hodur immediately fled—a wise move—for at the 
council of the gods Odin said, “ Who will wreak vengeance 
on Hodur and send Balder’s slayer to Hades?” Wali, 
the younger brother of Balder, bound himself with an oath 
to take vengeance of Hodur, the slayer. And yet, quite 
obviously, Hodur’s will did not go with the deed. 

In the English Saga, Beowulf, another case is men- 
tioned, in which life is required for accidental homicide. 
The story is told of King Hredel, whose second son, when 
shooting at a mark, missed and killed the first son. 
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Accordingly, the death of the slayer was required in 
expiation, and the King so mourned the loss of his two 
sons that he took his own life. 

In the European Teutonic codes of law, some of which 
are more primitive in nature than our early English codes, 
we find many instances of the same sort of rule. Thus, 
in the Lex Bavariorum—‘ Who injures the corpse of a 
man which another has murdered . . . pays a fine of twelve 
shillings.” The point lies in the illustration given, which 
shows the current attitude towards accidental wrongs— 
the corpse of a murdered man is discovered by birds of 
prey, who settle to devour it: a man sights them and 
draws a bow at them, but strikes the corpse so that it is 
wounded : he shall pay the fine. Again, in the Mediaeval 
Frisian Chronicles, at the surprisingly late date of 
1439 a.D., we find this report :— 

Owen Alwerke was brewing beer in a kettle over his 
fire. He left his house temporarily, and in his absence 
Swein Pons’ child came in. In some unspecified way the 
kettle slipped from the fire and scalded the child, who died 
of his burns on the third day. 

Owen Alwerke, conscious of his danger, fled to a friend 
for refuge. The relatives of Swein Pons pursued him. 
They were resisted by Owen’s friend, a fight ensued, and 
in the quarrel Owen’s friend inadvertently slew his own 
nephew. 

The case was laid before a court of six men, and it was 
decided that Owen Alwerke must— 


Pay (a) “Head money” (or blood price) for the 
child. 


(b) Head money for his friend’s nephew. 


(c) Make a pilgrimage to Rome. 


In the laws of Alfred we find something of the same 
spirit, though mitigated. Thus (Alfred 16)—“If a man 
have a spear over his shoulder and any man stake himself 
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on it, then he” (the man with the spear) “pays the wer” 
(compensation to the party) “without the wite” (the fine 
to the King). Two hundred years later, in the Leges 
Henrici Primi (1100-1135) it is laid down as a general 
rule that “qui inscienter peccat scienter emendet,” for 
which reason, if anyone accidentally slays another in any 
game or sport, or even frightens a person so that he runs 
away and falls and is killed, the person causing the death 
is to pay the ‘wer.’ This recalls the formula still in use 
in England in the thirteenth century. A man accused of 
homicide was required to swear “quod per eum non fuerit 
vitae remotior morti propinquior’—that he had done 
nothing whereby the dead man was “further from life and 
nearer to death.” 

Damages which to-day would certainly be laughed out 
of court as too remote were not too remote for the jurist 
who compiled the Leges Henrici. A goes for a journey 
and invites B to accompany him. Thieves fall on B and 
kill him. A must pay for B’s death. A takes B to look 
at a wild-beast show or a lunatic locked up. The beasts 
or the lunatic get loose and kill B. A must pay. A hangs 
up his sword. Somebody else knocks it down, so that it 
cuts B. A must pay. For in none of these cases, it is 
held, can A honestly swear that he has done nothing that 
has helped to bring about the death or wound. 

This law stood for long—though often mitigated by 
pardons. Thus, in the King’s Court of 1214 it is reported 
that “Roger of Stainton was arrested because in throwing a 
stone he by misadventure killed a girl, and it is testified 
that this was not by felony. And this was shown to the 
King, and the King, moved by pity, pardoned him the 
death. So let him be set free.” So, too, in the Statute 
of Gloucester (6 Edw. I, 1278) we read: “If one kill 
another in defending himself or by misadventure he shall 
be held liable, but the justice shall inform the King, et le 
roy lui fera sa grace s'il lui plaist.” 
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Space scarcely permits of a complete quotation of the 
many mediaeval and late cases which tend to support this 
same doctrine of absolute liability—they are very numerous. 
Here are a few examples. 

1330 (Fitzherbert, Abr. Corone, 354). “It was found 
that a man killed an infant by misfortune while he was 
rolling a stone which fell on the infant, etc., wherefore the 
justices rewarded him to prison to await the grace of the 
King.” 

1330 (Ib. Corone, 302). “It was presented that a man 
killed another by misadventure, scil, he struck him on the 
head with an arrow as he was going to a market, and it 
was adjudged misadventure, and his chattels were forfeit, 
the town was charged with the value of the chattels, and 
the town was also fined because it did not arrest him.” 

1440. In Beaulieu v. Finglam (Year Books, 2 Henry 
IV), Thirning, C.J., said: “If a man kills a man by mis- 
fortune he will forfeit his goods, and he must have his 
charter of pardon de grace.” Ad quod curia concordat. 

1582 (Anon., Cro. Elizabeth, 10). Here it was held 
that where a man at the door of his house shot at 
a fowl, and thereby set fire to his own house and to the 
house of his neighbour, he was liable in an action on the 
case generally, the declaration, not being on the custom of 
the realm, viz., for negligently keeping his fire.” “For 
the injury is the same, though this mischance was not by 
common negligence, but by misadventure.” 

The law is stated by Bacon, taking as his example 
archery, a sport which actually remained a statutory duty 
under Act of Parliament as late as the period of 
Henry VIII. 

“Tf a man be killed by misadventure, as by an arrow 
at butts, this hath a pardon of course; but if a man is hurt 
or maimed only, an action of trespass lieth, though it be 
done against the party’s mind and will.” 
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It is perhaps significant that Bacon is cautious in his 
wording. He does not admit that killing by misadventure 
is something which is necessarily blameless or for which 
no proceedings could possibly lie, but rather that it is some- 
thing which “hath a pardon of course.” 

Again, the celebrated advocate, Erskine, in the Case of 
the Dean of St. Asaph, stated as an illustration of the 
difference between civil and criminal liability :— 

“If a man rising in his sleep walks into a china shop 
and breaks everything about him, his being asleep is a 
complete answer to an indictment for trespass, but he must 
answer in an action for everything he has broken.” This 
is a strong statement as against our modern rule of absolute 
non-liability. 

Up to the nineteenth century the whole question re- 
mained doubtful, and relics of the old viewpoint are found 
in many cases, notably Weaver v. Ward (1607), Lambert v. 
Bessey (1681), Dickenson v. Watson (1682), Underwood 
v. Hewson (1723), McManus v. Crickett (1800), Leame v. 
Bray (1803), Sharrod v. R. Co. (1849), Rylands z,. 
Fletcher (1868). In this latter case Lord Cranworth said 
(3 H. of L., p. 340): “. . . when one person managing 
his own affairs, causes, however innocently, damage to 
another, it is obviously only just that he should be the 
party to suffer. He is bound sic uti suo ut non laedat 
alienum.” 

If the existence of an ancient rule of absolute liability 
in English law is suggested by these cases, the suggestion 
is corroborated by two indirect considerations. 

The first is the custom of deodand, surviving until 
1846—that any thing which caused the death of a human 
being should be handed over to the King, to be sold, and 
the proceeds devoted to pious purposes—“‘for the appeasing 
of God’s wrath,” as Coke says. This punishment of 
inanimate mindless objects—notably horses, carts, oxen, 
mill-wheels, boats and cauldrons—is suggestive. Thus, we 
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find in “Doctor and Student,” a text-book of legal 
dialogues written about 1530—‘ Where a man killeth 
another with the sword of John at Stile, the sword shall 
be forfeit as deodand, and yet no default is in the owner.” 

The second is the fact that in Anglo-Saxon law the 
heinousness of an offence depended less upon the intention 
of the doer than upon the rank and importance of the person 
injured. The latter consideration gave the measure of 
damages, not the former. In other words, motive is a 
non-essential element in assessing the punishment for a 
wrong. In the document “of wergilds” (cash payments 
for homicide), probably circa 920, we find the system of 
wergilds varying according to rank set out fully. Similar 
lists, assessing ranks and injuries, are also to be found in 
the Babylonian and Assyrian codes, and in the mediaeval 
Irish (Brehon), Welsh, and Scottish laws. 


Or WERGILDs. 


i. “The north people’s King’s gild is 30,000 thrymsas.” 
ii. ‘An archbishop’s and an atheling’s wergild is 15,000 
thrymsas.” 
ii. “A bishop’s and ealdorman’s, 8,000 thrymsas.” 
iv. “A hold and King’s high reeve’s, 4,000 thrymsas.” 
yr, “A mass thegn’s and a secular thegn’s, 2,000 
thrymsas.” Etc. 


The principle of absolute liability in primitive law is 
adequately enough exhibited in English legal custom, and, 
indeed, throughout the whole Teutonic group. Now, in 
order to argue to a universal rule of primitive usage, it will 
be necessary to find the same thing shown in a wide 
variety of primitive systems. This can be demonstrated, 
and, further, it can be shown that while the higher codes 
introduce mitigations which tend towards the modern 
standard, as we go downwards towards the customs of 
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primitive man, we find a parallel tendency towards a more 
strict rule of absolute liability without exceptions. 

A rough classification in order of descent may be drawn 
up as follows :— 


1. Late Codes— 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Babylonian Code of Ham- 
murabi, Twelve Tables, Code of Draco, Eng- 
land, circa 1186-1250. 
. Middle Codes— 
Hittite, Irish (Brehon), Anglo-Saxon, 900-1070. 
. Early Codes— 
Welsh Code of Howel Dha. 
. Pastoral Tribes— 
Sinai and Sudan Bedouin Customary Law. 


. Agricultural Tribes— 
East African and Rhodesian Tribal Law. 


>. Hunting Tribes— 
Australian and Andaman Aborigines, Equatorial 
African Bushmen and Pygmies. 


The Hesrew code as we find it in the Pentateuch is 
a composite work. Its most ancient portions derive from 
a pastoral nomadic period. Then comes a codification in 
the later days of the Kingdom—the Deuteronomic period, 
circa 650-600 B.c. Lastly comes the priestly codification, 
completed by 400 B.c., and probably marked by late Baby- 
lonian influence. 

Through these various editions we can trace the develop- 
ment from the primitive rule of absolute liability towards. 
the modern standpoint. One example on the law of homi- 
cide will illustrate—Exodus xxi, 12-14. 

In the oldest portion the law lays down the general rule 
of death as the sanction for homicide, but it does not enter 
into the refinements of extenuating circumstances. 
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“A man smiting a man, if he dies, shall surely die” 
(xxi, 12). 

There is no express distinction between intentional and 
unintentional homicide. 

Then, clearly distinguished by modes of expression as 
additions of considerably later dates, come two clauses 
which do make that distinction. 

(a) “But if he lay not in wait, but God brought it” 
(or ‘him’) “to his hand”—cf. “Act of God’”—“then I shall 
appoint thee a place whither he shall fiee” (xxi, 13). 

This rule is of the Deuteronomic period, and lays down 
the distinction between killing by ambush—for which there 
would be no right of asylum—and either killing by accident 
or Act of God, for which a right of asylum is given. 

(6) ‘ But when a man uses violence to another to slay 
him with malice’—or “guilty knowledge,” a very late word 
—‘“thou shalt take him from my altar to die” (xxi, 14). 

This last rule is in very late language, and contains the 
more modern distinction of killing with malice and with- 
out malice, and it limits the right of asylum to homicides 
of the latter category. 

The Assyrian code—circa 1500 B.c.—is not complete, 
but in so far as we possess it, it gives indications that we 
are only just beginning to pass from a rule of absolute 
liability. Homicide is mentioned only twice, and in neither 
case is there any specific indication whether intentional or 
unintentional is referred to. On the face of it, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the death penalty applies to both, 
in default of any statement to the contrary. This rule of 
absolute liability is also implied by the strongly marked 
rule of talion and its counterpart—the payment of graded 
money composition according to the gravity of the injury 
or the status of the parties. It indicates a particular way 
of looking at wrongs. The size of the injury alone seems 
to determine the measure of damages, and, basically, 
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motive does not play any real part in deciding whether 
punishment shall be light or heavy. 

So, too, in the Babylonian Cope or HamMurasi (circa 
1900 B.c.) we find a very similar viewpoint. 


196. “If a man destroy the eye of a man, they shall 
destroy his eye.” 


197. “If one break a man’s bone, they shall break his 
bone.” 


200. “If a man knock out the tooth of a man of his 
own rank, they shall knock out his tooth.” 


This Babylonian code is a highly developed one, and 
so we do find mitigation of punishment for lack of in- 
tention. One case, however, brings us back to a more 
primitive view. It is a rule which throws some valuable 
light on the question of intention as determining liability 
for a wrong—inasmuch as the party punished in this case 
is an innocent third party, who neither did the injury nor 
intended or wished it to be done. 


209. “If a man strikes a man’s daughter and brings 
about a miscarriage, he shall pay ten shekels 
of silver for her miscarriage.” 


210. “If that woman die, they shall put his daughter 
to death.” 


Why that barbarous punishment of the innocent person 
instead of the man who had actually done the deed? 

It is a relic of the earlier Babylonian idea that a life 
must be paid for a life at all costs—a life for a life, 
whether it be of an innocent party or a guilty one. And 
here in this case the innocent suffered for the- guilty, 
because, apparently, the Babylonians would not admit that 
a woman was the equal of a man, or that it was just that 
a man’s life should be forfeit for the death of a woman. 
And again the contention was that the penalty for killing 
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must be a life of the same sex as that of the life lost. 
This is a case where the progress from the primitive, so 
apparent in much of the code, has not really taken place. 
The code has not here risen to its standard elsewhere, by 
which the innocent party is held guiltless. 

Under the category of Late Codes come also the RoMAN 
“Twelve Tables” and the Greek Code of Draco. Both 
are extremely fragmentary. From what can be recon- 
structed of the former, we find in the eighth table, “de 
delictis,” the following paragraphs :— 


(3) “Breaking the tooth or bone of a free man, 300 
asses; of a slave, 15 asses.” 


(4) “For insulting another, 25 asses.” 


(5) “For damage to property caused unjustly, if it is 
accidental, it must be repaired.” 


(10) “ Whoever burns a house or a stack of corn near 
a house knowingly and maliciously shall be bound, beaten 
and burnt. If by accident, he must pay damages. If he 
is too poor, he must be slightly flogged.” 


Although it is precarious to argue upon such con- 
jectural material, yet three probable conclusions appear. 
Firstly, that the intention of the law was to put the injured 
party back to the position he held before he was injured— 
in other words, it looked upon him as having an absolute 
right not to be injured (par. 5). Secondly, we find the 
familiar and significant scale of payments according to 
status (par. 3)—indicating the rule of absolute liability. 
Thirdly, in-the case of burning a house or stack, we see 
that the man who does it intentionally receives a ‘symbolic’ 
punishment (par. 10a); the man who does it unintention- 
ally has to pay damages (par. 10b)—a rule exactly 
opposite to modern European law; and he is also in some 
unexplained way thought deserving of actual punishment 
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(par. 10c). All these facts point towards the primitive 
viewpoint. 

In the fragmentary GREEK laws of Draco (circa 
625 B.c.) we find a distinction made between intentional 
and accidental homicide, but the code has not yet advanced 
to the stage when the latter is no longer considered 
culpable. According to Demosthenes, these offences were 
tried before the court of the Palladion, and were punished 
by temporary banishment. The offender might return 
earlier than the prescribed period if he could propitiate the 
relatives, or, if there were no relatives, the clansmen of 
the deceased. 

It is also interesting to note that in Greek law up to 
a comparatively late date there was an institution very 
similar to the ‘deodand’ of the early Teutonic codes—and 
bearing the same significance as regards the question of 
intention. Pausanias quotes an example. “ When he 
(Theagenes) departed this world, one of the men who had 
been at enmity with him in his life came every night to 
the statue of Theagenes and whipped the bronze figure 
as if he were maltreating Theagenes himself. The statue 
checked his insolence by falling upon him; but the sons of 
the deceased prosecuted the statue for murder. The 
Thasians sunk the statue in the sea, herein following the 
view taken by Draco, who, in the laws touching homicide 
which he drew up for the Athenians, enacted that even 
lifeless things should be banished if they fall on anybody 
and killed him.” 

Of the late codes, we may say that they have one thing 
in common—that they are evolving from the rigid rule of 
absolute liability. They have not yet reached the modern 
position of absolute non-liability, for unintentional wrongs 
are generally looked upon as in some degree culpable. 
And in all, we find customs and practices which have not 
yet been altered, and point logically to the primitive rule. 
Yet they have progressed part of the way. 
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And as we work down more deeply into primitive usage 
we shall see how law tends to approximate ever more 
closely to a rule of Absolute Liability. 


The class which comprises the early codes is repre- 
sented principally by two groups—one Western, com- 
prising the Irish, Welsh, and Scottish Codes; and the 
other in the near East, the Hittite Code of Asia Minor. 

The two great books of the Ir1sH law, the Senchus 
Mor (eleventh century) and Book of Aicill (ninth century), 
are monuments to the diffuseness of mediaeval law. They 
abound in glosses and in what the Romans called “responsa 
prudentium,” and it is not easy to disentangle the more 
primitive strata from later editions. On the whole, they 
display law at the transitional stage, past the rule of 
absolute liability, but not yet arriving at the rule of 
absolute non-liability. 

Of homicide, Senchus Mor, v, 157-9, says— 


‘Let everyone die who kills a human being, who inflicts 
any wound intentionally of which a person dies.” And 
the gloss to this reads— 


““No one is put to death nowadays for his intentional 
crimes as long as the Eric-fine is obtained”—blood-money 
payment similar to the Anglo-Saxon ‘wer’—“and wherever 
Eric-fine is not obtained he is put to death for his inten- 
tional crimes and placed on the sea for his unintentional 
crimes.” 


The ninth-century Law of St. Adamnan explains the 
last clause. Apparently it is a drastic form of outlawry— 
or possibly a form of trial by ordeal. 

“She is put in a boat with one paddle as a sea waif 
upon the ocean, to go with the wind from the land. A 
vessel of meal and water to be given with her. Judgment 
upon her as God deems fit.” 
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Whatever the exact significance of this institution, it 
obviously does imply that unintentional wrongs are not 
looked on as entirely free from culpability. 

The Brehon Laws abound. in classified lists of the pay- 
ments for various sorts of injuries. So do the WELSH 
twelfth-century manuscripts of the ‘“‘ Laws of Howel Dha.” 
Thus we find in them such lists as this from the Gwentian 
Code of South-east Wales (Book 11, chapter 6). 


“The worth of a person’s nail is thirty pence.” 

“The worth of the extreme joint is twenty-six pence, 
a halfpenny and third of a halfpenny.” 

“The worth of the middle joint is two score and ten 
pence, a halfpenny and two parts of a halfpenny.” 

‘The worth of the nearest joint is fourscore of silver,” 
CCC... ‘CC. 


And we find the scale of payment for homicide 
(‘galanas’) carefully worked out, not so much according 
to the degree of value, but according to the status of the 
person slain. Thus (chapter 17, Book 11, Dimetian Code 
of South Wales)— 


“The worth of a King’s villein is three score and three 
kine with three augmentations.”’ 

“The galanas of a breyr’s villein is half that of the 
galanas of the King’s villein.” 

“The galanas of a King’s alltud is three score and 
three kine without augmentation.” 

“The worth of a breyr’s alltud is half the worth of the 
King’s alltud.” 

“The worth of the villein’s alltud is half the worth of 
a breyr’s alltud.” 


This is closely paralleled by a list found in the twelfth- 
century ScortisH “ Leges inter Brettos et Scottos,” stating 
the amount of the ‘Cro’ (presumably the same as the 
wergild or eric-fine or galanas) of the King, of the King’s 
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son or an earl, or an earl’s son or a thane, of a thane’s 
son, and so on down the social scale, ending with a villein 
or a woman. 

In the Hittite code of the thirteenth century B.c. we 
find a rather more primitive type of law than any so far 
examined. This is shown, among other ways, by the fact 
that the sanction for homicide is not a payment in money 
or cattle, but the handing over of persons to make good 
the loss of life. This is typical of primitive law, and is 
found among the pastoral tribes of the Sudan and in certain 
African tribes. 

But the primitive rule of absolute liability has been 
passed to this extent—that the recompense for unintentional 
homicide is less in degree, if not in kind, than that for 
wilful murder. | 

The text of the code is comparatively extensive, com- 
prising some two hundred clauses. It has recently been 
recovered from the palace library of the Kings of the Hatti 
at Boghaz Koi, to the north of Asia Minor. The first four 
sections are relevant to our study. 


(1) “If anyone intentionally kill a man or a woman, 
he must hand over the latter and give four persons, whether 
men or women; then he discharges his liability.” 


(2) “If anyone intentionally kill a male or female 
slave, he must hand over the latter and give two persons, 
whether men or women; then he discharges his liability.” 


(3) “If anyone knocks down” (or ‘strikes’) “a free 
man or woman, and the latter then dies, if only his hand 
is guilty, he must hand over the latter, and he must also 
give two persons; then he discharges his liability.” 


(4) “If anyone knocks down” (or ‘strikes’) “a male or 
female slave, and the latter then dies, if only his hand is 
guilty, he must hand over the latter, and he must also give 
one person; then he discharges his liability.” 
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In sections 1 and 2 the homicide is intentional—murder. 
In sections 3 and 4 it is specifically stated that only his 
hand is guilty. That is to say, there was no bad intention 
or malice; the mind did not go with the deed. 

Two significant facts appear in these sections. First, 
that there is a distinction between freemen and slaves, and 
that primarily compensation is based upon value rather 
than upon motive—four persons for the murder of a free 
man, two only for a similar crime committed on a slave. 
Second, that the penalty for unintentional homicide 
(homicide by misadventure) is similar in kind to that for 
intentional homicide, even though somewhat mitigated in 
quantity. In both, the corpse must be handed over for 
burial, for decency’s sake, and in order that when the com- 
pensation is paid the whole unfortunate incident may be 
closed. If the corpse were not taken by the family, but 
remained unburied, it was believed that the ghost would 
come back to avenge itself upon the slayer—whether in- 
tentional or otherwise. 


R. WYSE JACKSON. 


(To be concluded.) 





NOTES AND EMENDATIONS ON THE LATIN 
WRITINGS OF ST. PATRICK. 


In the following notes on the Patrician writings the Latin 
translation of Irenaeus’s great work Adversus Haereses - 
has been of much service. In his quotations from the 
Scriptures, in his use of asyndeton, alliteration, doublets, 
jingling expressions, and particles such as utique, scilicet, 
unde, autem, in many of his peculiar words and expres- 
sions,’ and especially in his creed? and doctrine of grace, 
we have found numerous traces of, the influence of this 
Latin translation on the mind and style of Patrick. This 
was to be expected, seing that it was the great classic of 
southern Gaul, where the Saint was educated. 


(1) Confessio 9. 


Quia non didici (v.l. legi) sicut (et) caeteri qui optime 
itaque jure et sacras literas utraque (utroque A) pari modo 
combiberunt. A (Book of Armagh) has z (= Zire) in 
margin, “incertus liber” and dots after combiberunt.* 

In C. 44 he institutes another unfavourable comparison 
for himself : Vitam perfectam ego non egi sicut et caeteri. 
B. has didici. Cf. C. 11: si itaque datum mihi fuisset sicut 
et caeteris. The three difficulties here are itaque, jure, 
and utraque. For itaque read atque. For jure Dr. Gwynn 
suggested jura. But Patrick was not referring to law in 





1See my Irenaeus of Lugdunuwm (Cambridge Univ. Press), pp. 347- 
358. I hope to write an article on this subject for Hermathena. 

*See Hermathena, 1907 (pp. 168-181), The Creeds of SS. Irenaeus 
and Patrick, by the present writer. 

In the present article C stands for Confessio, Ep. for Epistola, 
A for Book of Armagh, B for Bollandist text, C for Cotton Ms., F; and 
F, for the Bodleian Mss. 
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C. 13, legis (v.l. leges) periti—the passage adduced to 
support this view. In Ep. 9, per totam legem carpens 
testimonia, the context shows that it is the O.T. In Ep. 5, 
iniqui dissipaverunt legem tuam, he alludes to the Gospel, 
quam in supremis temporibus Hiberione planteverat. 
Lex is used in Adv. Haer. for the O.T., e.g., iv. 12. 3, in 
lege et evangelio; iv. 8. 3, per legis verba excusans dis- 
cipulos; iv. 12. 4, finis legis Christus. Cf. Orientius, 
Bishop of Auch (405-445 circ.), who wrote in his Com- 
monitorium, 


Praecipueque illi quos Christi in lege paratos 
Excipiunt noctes inveniuntque dies. 


There /ex is used for N.T. 

Irenaeus says it was by his knowledge of the Jaw that 
Jesus conquered the devil, v. 21. 2: non aliunde eum 
destruxit nisi ex dictionibus legis. See further note 
on C. 13. The phrase (doublet) Optime atque jure has 
many parallels in Patrick and Adv. Haer.; e.g., in the 
latter, v. 1. 3, juste et benigne; 11. 13. 2, bene et recte; 
iv. 22. 2, juste et pie; v. 1. 1, firme et vere; 1. 7. 5, 
diligentiam atque curam; v. 24. 2, juste et legitime; ii. 30. 4, 
vacuum atque otiosum. Patrick has, Ep. 9: optime et 
benigne; C. 26, benigne et valde; C. 42, optime et 
avidissime; C. 32, bene et diligenter; Ep. 16, speciosissimi 
atque amantissimi; Ep. 3, trucidate atque mactate. Cicero 
has jure ac merito, Cat. 26. Optime atque jure, “excel- 
lently and rightly,” would give a suitable meaning here. 
Patrick used, as we see, optime with benigne and avidissime. 
Why not with jure? 

Utraque remains. Reading “‘sacras literas utraque 
combiberunt,” it is in apposition to sacras literas. In 
Adversus Haereses utraque is frequently in apposition, 
e.g., iii. 12. 10, Eam quae est secundum Moysem legem et 
gratiam Novi Testamenti, utraque apta temporibus. In 
v. 16. 2 we have imaginem and similitudinem . . . utraque 
confirmavit .. . et imaginem et similitudinem. In iv. 5. 2, 
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utraque ostendens restrrectionem et Deum; in v. 11. 2, 
utraque (mors et vita) non permanent; in iii. 17. 2, utraque 
(corpus et anima) necessaria; in iv. 6. 2, utraque (fidem 
et dilectionem) Deo praebente ... We have utraque tes- 
tamenta often, e.g., in iv. 9. 1 and iv. 24. 2. Utraque 
Scripturae divinae testificentur (iii. 19. 2) might be mis- 
understood as passages from Isaiah, Daniel, Luke, and 
John follow. Utraque apparently is in apposition to sacras 
literas. If ‘legi’ is the correct reading there are many 
parallels in Adv. Haer., e.g., iv. 32. 1, si et scripturas 
diligenter legerit. Sacras literas would cover both testa- 
ments, as scripturas does here. For literae, see iv. 2. 3 
(note on Jn. 5. 47). Moysi literae verba sunt Christi... 
Moysi literas. Et is often redundant in both authors, and 
may be due to the scribe writing the e of jure twice. The 
text will, therefore, run so: non didici sicut et caeteri qui 
optime atque jure sacras literas utraque pari modo com- 
biberunt : “I have not learnt as well as others who have 


excellently and duly drunk in the sacred scriptures, both 
testaments, alike.” 


(2) Confessio 13. 


Unde autem ammiramini magni et pusilli qui timetis 
Deum et vos dominicati rhetorici audite et scrutamini. 
Quis me stultum excitavit de medio eorum qui videntur 
esse sapientes et legis (leges A) periti et potentes in sermone 
et in omni re? 

Professor Bury suggested domini cati, “smart sirs”! 
Dominus is always used by Patrick of our Lord, e.g., 
C. 43: ut viderem faciem sanctorum Domini mei. The 
Commonitorium of Orientius alludes to rhetoric as much 
studied and practised in Gaul (“Gallia facunda” of 
Juvenal) : 


An si ventosae moveat te gloria linguae 
Quam suadet vano Tullius eloquio (II, 9 f.). 
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In II, 328-332, it described the divinity students at their 
tasks :— 
Praecipueque illi quos Christi in lege paratos 
Excipiunt noctes inveniuntque dies. 


Corpore nec solo sed toto et pectore casti. 


Domini cati rhetorici, therefore, will stand for Domini 
casti rhetorici, the mistake being an obvious one. Note 
lex for N.T. 

Eorum qui videntur esse sapientes et legis (leges) periti. 
This clause may be ironical. See Adv. Haer, ii. 24, 1. 
Iesus autem nomen secundum propriam Heb. linguam... 
sicut periti eorum dicunt. Legis (leges) periti also recalls 
Christi in lege paratos. We have already seen that lex is 
used for the O.T. in Adv. Haer., e.g., iv. 12. 1, praeceptum 
legis non habentes; iv. 12. 2, legis et evangelii conditor 

. in utroque testamento; iv. 12. 1, legi Dei instituenti 
eos ad adventum Christi; v. 22. 1, verbum Dei qui in lege 
vociferatur; iv. 13. 1, lex animam erudiebat; v. 21. 3, per 
legis sententiam ostendit Dominus quoniam lex quidem 
a Patre Verbum Domini annunciat. In Ep. 9, lex is used 
by Patrick for the O.T. (supra). Orientius used lex for 
both Testaments, e.g., II, 328 (supra), for the New; I, 92, 
nam primum vetere cautum sub lege memento, for the Old. 
It is quite probable that Patrick wrote leges periti (acc. 
of respect), referring to both Testaments. There is no 
idea of legal as distinct from Christian training in his mind. 


Confessio 11. 


Qui sumus epistola Christi in salutem usque ad ultimum 
terrae, etsi non deserta (A) sed ratum fortissimum 
scriptum in cordibus vestris (nostris) non atramento sed 
Spiritu Dei vivi (A ratum with z in margin, F, rata). 
There are many references to 2 Cor. 3, 2 in Adv. Haer., 
e.g., v. 13. 3, epistola estis Christi ministrata a nobis, 
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inscripta non atramento sed Spiritu Dei vivi non in tabulis 
lapideis sed in tabulis cordis carnalibus; III, 4. 1, sine 
charta vel atramento scriptam habentes per Spiritum in 
cordibus suis salutem. -This may have suggested the con- 
nexion of salus and scripta epistola to Patrick. See also 
iv. 16. 2, virtutem decalogi conscriptam habentes in 
cordibus. This is followed by eduxit populum in virtute. 
(Cf. C. 17, et veni in virtute (power) Dei.) Cf. also 
II, 30. 9, verbo virtutis suae, and v. 9. 2, fortitudine 
Spiritus. - These passages may underlie fortissimum 
scriptum. In 2 Cor. 10. 10 we have epistolae fortes, but 
that is in an entirely different connexion. With the phrase 
epistola . . . fortissimum scriptum compare Adv. Haer. 
iv. 3. 4, epistola . . . scripta perfectissima. 

The words epistola . . . etsi non deserta (A) sed... 
require another descriptive attribute to round off the phrase, 
the place of which has been taken by ratum (rata). White 
suggested ministrata, but that is no antithesis, and the 
force of the quotation would have preserved the word 
entire. Non deserta sed devota (not eloquent but devoted) 
would be suitable, the de might have dropped out after the 
first de and sed... Then vota became rota, rata, and 
ratum through fortissimum scriptum. Its assonance would 
be in keeping with such phrases as divitiae et deliciae 
(C. 55), refecti et repleti (C. 19), fides augebatur et Spiritus 
agebatur (C. 16), vetantur et imitantur (C. 42). Devotus 
is often used in late Latin for pious or holy, e.g., “devota 
jejunia” (Auson. Idyll., 1. 2). Patrick says, vovi deo: 
docere gentes (Ep. 1); “votum (vow) animae meae” 
(C. 6). His writing, he says in C. 62, is a donum Dei, on 
his part a votive offering (votum) dedicated to God, on 
God’s part, a gift. White weakly renders it ‘wish.’ 


Confessio 14. 


Oportet . . . fiducialiter Dei nomen ubique expandere 
ut etiam post obitum meum exagallias relinquerem 
fratribus et filiis meis quos in Domino ego baptizavi. 
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A exagallias has z in margin: BCF; exgallias, F, ex 
Gallicis. A has a waved line over g signifying ‘dupli- 
catum.’ Expandere means ‘expound,’ not ‘spread’ (White). 
It follows “in mensura itaque fidei Trinitatis oportet 
distinguere,” to make doctrinal distinctions. See Adv. 
Haer., I, 8. 1, distinguens in tria Deum et principium et 
Verbum. See expandere in Lucretius, 1. 127, rerum 
naturam expandere dictis; also Adv. Haer., Il, 28. 7, pan- 
damus (explain) Deum. “Fiducialiter portet nomen ejus 
(Dei),” in III, 15. 1, is echoed here, ‘‘fiducialiter (con- 
fidently) Dei nomen expandere.” The crux is exagellias, 
which is the object of relinquerem, and is determined as 
to its meaning by expandere (expound). It is suggested 
by White that it stands for exagium, a balance, or its 
diminutive exagella, of which Ducange said: “trutina seu 
potius quota pars unicuique haeredum ex _ successione 
obvenit.”” But even if the word means legacy, it implies 
the distribution of various portions of the same property 
among different people. But here that which is to be left 
is for all equally—a common possession and entire. Some 
word equivalent to his Confessio, in which he has set 
forth the truth of the Trinity—Confitemur unum Deum in 
Trinitate sacri nominis (C. 4) and his own sins and short- 
comings everywhere is required. I propose exaggelia. 
Sophronius (7 638) used e€ayyeAia for confession of 
sins. In Ep. 7 Patrick used a Greek word, elemosinas, 
which he could have found in Adv. Haer., Ill, 12. 2 
(Acts 3. 2), faciens eleemosynas multas. I suggest that 
this word exaggelia lies behind the various readings in the 
text, which were due to ignorance of it, and the influence 
of C. 43, where he expressed his desire to go “usque 
ad Gallias visitare fratres.” It gives an excellent. sense, 
especially as it was used of confession of sins. Adv. 
Haer., Ill, 4. 2, has exhomologesim faciens of the same. 
The A reading implies exaggalias (double g), so throwing 
out all other claimants for the place. Cf. “haec est 
confessio mea antequam moriar,” C. 62. tEayysAia is 
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used by Xenophon Cyr., 2. 4. 23, in a sinister sense; here 
I submit that it is used in a good sense.* 


Confessio 18. 

Et locutus sum ut haberem unde (AF,, inde BCF;R) 
navigarem. 

Not “I had to (or must) sail thence with them” 
(White). Compare such expressions as “ut haberet ad- 
versarius ubi congrederetur” (v. 21. 2). Patrick asked 
that he might have a place to sail from, that is, a seat in 
their vessel. If inde is read habeo has the meaning “I 
am able,” as often in late Latin. See Adv. Haer., v. 13. 3, 
“si non haberet caro salvari” ; v. 12.5, quam causam habebat 
carnis membra curare si non habebant salvari (ov« sixov 
owliva)? Praef. 1, habentes ostendere. For inde, com- 
pare III, 14. 1: inde puteolos navigaverunt. 


Confessio 18. 


Reppuli sugere mamellas eorum propter timorem Dei. 

For mamellas, see Adv. Haer., iti. 24. 1, qui non par- 
ticipant eum (Spiritus), neque a mammillis matris (the 
Church) nutriuntur; iv. 38. 1, et quasi a mammillis carnis 
ejus enutriti. In both passages the idea is incorporation. 
The ceremony in the context was one of incorporation into 
a blood-brotherhood of some sort. This was in their case 
pagan; therefore, Patrick refused it, because he had the 
fear of God. The reference by some to Is. 60. 16, “Suges 
lac gentium et mammillas regum lactaberis,” the idea of 
which is dominion and conquest, has obscured the sense 
here. It is a Vulgate reading, and there are no traces of 
the Vulgate in Patrick (see White). For the idea, see 
“conversationem quae est in carne repellens,” v. 10. 2. 
Repulit of rejecting in iv. 21. 2, Christum accepit cum 
eum repulit populus. 


*Cf. Polybius 16, 17, 10, dedvrws ekayyéAAew tas mpagers = exponere 
recte (Schweighauser), ¢iayyeaia would mean ‘‘exposition’’ for him. 
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Confessio 20. 


Unde mihi venit in spiritu ut Heliam vocarem (in- 
vocarem, B)? Inter haec vidi in caelo solem oriri, et dum 
clamabam Heliam Heliam viribus meis totis ecce splendor 
solis illius decidit super me et statim discussit a me omnem 
gravitudinem (gravedinem, B). On the night of the 
feasting on pork Patrick says he felt the weight of a stone 
on his chest. “Et cecidit super me veluti saxum ingens.” 
This was due to a nightmare. Compare the German 
idiom, “der Alp hat mich gedriickt.” 

He was evidently shouting Elias (which may have been 
suggested by the soldiers’ interpretation of the words on 
the Cross), and then the sun (jAtog) rose and relieved 
him. The Christians called Christ Sol. See Conf. 60, in 
contrast to the pagan worshippers of the sun in the 
heavens, he says: nos qui credimus et adoramus solem 
verum Christum ... Muirchu and the Vitae explain 
Heliam as Elijah. What connexion had he with the sun? 


The “igneus currus” of Phoebus may have been confused 
in the sleeper’s mind with the “igneus currus” of Elijah. 
See v. 6. 2. Heliam, “in igneo curru.” Patrick’s com- 
panions may have been sun-worshippers. 


Confessio 34. 


Qui mihi tantam divinitatem co-operuisti (CF;F, 
denudasti B aperuisti (White)) ita ut hodie in gentibus 
constanter exaltarem et magnificarem nomen tuum. 
White rejects cooperuisti, “which yields no sense.” But 
it makes excellent sense. Patrick says the Lord has thrown 
round him so great a cloak of divinity, etc. Cooperio is 
frequent in Adv. Haer. See iv. 18. 6, nudus et cooperuistis 
me Mt. 25. 36; LI, 20. 4, cooperuit (Vg., operuit) caelum 
virtus ejus (Hab. 3. 3); iv. 3. 1, Sicut co-operimentum 
(Vg., opertorium) (Ps. 101, 27); ii. 24. 4, velamen 
sanctum sanctorum cooperiens. As to divinitas, see 
iv. 38. 4: “nobis potestatem divinitatis bajulare non 
sustinentibus” (reference to Ps. 81. 6, “Dii estis’). 
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Germanus, according to Constantius, was Ipsius semper 
divinitatis conscius. Patrick felt the covering mantle of 
the Lord’s presence delivering him from the twelve perils 
which he proceeds to speak of (C. 35). This truly poetical 
idea would be lost by aperuisti=thou hast uncovered; 
whereas a covering is required by the context. 


Confessio 59. 


Certissime reor si mihi hoc incurrisset lucratus sum 
animam. Curae sit B. 

I suggest occurrisset. The oc might have been lost 
after hoc, and currisset would have to be altered to curae 
sit (B) on the one hand, or to incurrisset on the other. 
Occurrere is frequent in Adv. Haer., in the sense of things 
one encounters—e.g., II, 26. 3, sunt haec quae ante oculos 
nostros occurrunt, and I, 2. 2, nisi occurrisset virtuti 
(ouvérvye Suvvawe), had it not met. See also II, 18. 6, 
nisi et occurrisset virtuti quae omnia firmat. Patrick was 
contemplating the dismembering of his body. 


Confessio 59. 


Conformes futurae imaginis ipsius. B creaturae. 

Conformes imaginis is part of Rom. 8. 29, conformes 
fieri imaginis filii ejus. How is: futurae to be explained? 
See v. 36. 2 (the conclusion of the treatise): Apostolus 
liberam futuram creaturam . . . confessus est... ut fiat 
secundum imaginem ... Dei. The rival readings, futurae 
and creaturae, are here side by side. The idea is frequent 
in Adv. Haer., e.g., v. 9. 2, caro... conformis facta Verbo 
Dei. 


Epistola 6. 


Invidet inimicus per tyrannidem Corotici qui Deum nec 
veretur nec sacerdotes quos elegit et indulsit illis summam 
divinam potestatem. 


HERMATHENA-—VOL, XXVI. 
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“The enemy works out his envy of me by means of 
the tyranny of Coroticus.” What is the connexion between 
the enemy (the devil), envy, and tyranny? See Adv. 
Haer., v. 24. 3-25. 4. Diabolus invidens homini, . . . 
invidens vitae ejus et in sua potestate apostatica (contrast 
the divinam potestatem of the context) volens concludere 
eum. He is “‘apostata et latro”; “apostata, et iniquus et 
homicida quasi latro”; “‘ipse se tyrannico more conabitur 
ostendere Deum.” In v. 25. 4: tempus tyrannidis ejus signi- 
ficat in quo tempore fugabuntur sancti. The phrase alienus 
est ab occurs twice in this section: invidia aliena est a Deo. 
. .. Antichristus alienus est a Domino, et ipse est iniquus 
judex. Patrick describes the raiders as iniqui (Ep. 5), 
homicidae (Ep. 9), and says that such a me alieni sunt 
(Ep. 5). Satan in Adv. Haer. is apostata et latro. 
Coroticus and his men are apostatae (Ep. 2) and latrunculi 
(Ep. 12). The hostile power is tyrannis, also in iii. 16. 9 
of that which the Lord endured, “cum tyrannidem 


pateretur.” In v. 30. 2 the name of the beast is “tyran- 
nicum nomen.” 

Indulsit (gave) recalls Adv. Haer., ne haedum quidem 
indulgentem (Vg., dedisti). 


Epistola 4. 


Perenni poenae Gehenna pariter cum ipso mancipabunt. 

Various attempts have been made to improve this 
passage. B has perenni poenae in gehenna cum ipso man- 
cipabuntur. If se were omitted after ipso, the sense is 
clear. For se mancipabunt, see iv. 39. 3: qui fugiunt illud 
(sc. lumen) ipsos se tenebris mancipant. Cf. also. Hilary 
qui doctrinae eorum se mancipaverunt. Patrick would 
not have written mancipabunt for mancipabuntur. 

In Ep. 13 jocundare is an obvious mistake for jocundari. 
See iv. 14. 3, jocundabatur nitide; and iv. 11. 3, anima 
jocundabitur (Vg., delectabitur). 
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Epistola 13. 


Nesciunt miseri venenum letalem cibum porrigunt ad 
amicos et filios suos, sicut Eva non intellexit quod utique 
mortem tradidit viro suo (letale CFs). 

White renders: “Wretched men, they know not that 
it is poison: they offer the deadly food to their friends.” 
He seems to lose the point that it is poison they give. 
See i. 27. 3: serpentis venenum porrigentes eis. Here 
venenum is governed by porrigunt, not by nesciunt. 
Render: “the wretched men do not know. It is deadly 
poison (reading letale) that they offer in the meat to their 
friends, just as Eve knew not that she handed death in an 
apple to Adam.” 

To make the passage clear I would suggest that per 
had been lost before cibum through the influence of the 
following porrigunt. The cibus is the rapinae, stolen 
cattle, or other things, in “de rapinis vivunt,” which they 
divided among their people. We have per with porrigunt 


in i. 27. 3: “per dulcedinem . . . nominis . . . serpentis 
(principis apostasiae) venenum porrigentes eis.” The 
antithesis, venenum porrigunt . . . mortem tradidit, is lost 
in White’s rendering. Irenaeus, in i. 27. 3, has a glance 
at the Temptation. 


Epistola 7. 


Donec crudeliter poenitentiam agentes satis Deo faciant. 

There is some mistake here, as Bury pointed out. He 
suggested some omission, such as pro crudeliter interfectis. 
White renders “ [doing] sore penance.” No Latinist, no 
matter how badly equipped, could use crudeliter with 
poenitentiam agentes. There must be some other explana- 
tion. Crudeliter is impossible here. It came in through the 
influence of crudeliter trucidati (Ep. 3), displacing some 
word similar in sound, which puzzled the scribe, such a 
word as creduliter, I submit. Patrick affects adverbs 
in -ter—e.g., inenarrabiliter, evidenter, vehementer, im- 
pudenter, fiducialiter, incunctanter, abundanter, veraciter, 
constanter, spiritaliter, qualiter, simpliciter, fideliter 


G2 
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(muorw@¢), and many others, most of which occur in 
Irenaeus, who also had a penchant for such adverbs. We 
have largiter (iv. 16. 4), and firmiter (iii. 18. 6, et saepe), 
parallel formations to creduliter. Patrick desires that the 
raiders, some of whom were apostate Christians, should 
believe and repent and make amends. There is no notion 
of penance. See Adv. Haer., IV, 12. 3, poenitentiam agite 
(Vulg., poenitemini) et convertimini (Acts, 3. 19). Patrick 
used ‘creduli’ of the believers who had been murdered 
(Ep. 17), ‘increduli’ of unbelievers (C. 49). He writes of 
himself “in incredulitate mansi,” C. 27 (cf. C. 2, increduli- 
tatis meae), where F; reads in crudelitate, showing that the 
suggested transposition of crudelitas for credulitas had 
already taken place. Patrick like Irenaeus (v. 17. 1) spent 
his life “confundens incredulos’ and “praeconans in- 
credulis” (iv. 36. 1). The object of both preachers was 
to make believers (creduli). I suggest that the sense 
required is: “until as believers, or believingly they repent 
with tears and make reparation, it is not right to share in 
food or drink with them or to receive their offerings.” 
Then they would be in a position to obey the precept of . 
Orientius (1. 88), “credulus ore rogas.” 


Epistola 19. 


Unde enim Coroticus cum suis sceleratissimis . . . ubi 
se videbunt ? 

Patrick inquires into the fate of Coroticus. The Irish 
legend is that he was transformed into a fox. See 
Muirchu’s Life, p. 498: ilico vulpeculi arrepta forma. 
This may have had its origin in Patrick’s remembrance of 
Adv. Haer., i. 8. 1: vulpeculae figura illa est bona regis. 
imago. There Irenaeus describes how a mosaic consisting 
of certain gemmae which represented a king could be 
altered into the form of a fox, “formam canis vel vul- 
peculae.” At all events it is an interesting coincidence. 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 
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Preliminary Note. 


For the Speeches the text used is that of Professor E. S. 
Forster (Loeb series) ; for the Fragments, that of Baiter and 
Sauppe’s Oratores Attici (1850). References are made from 
time to time to the edition by William Wyse (Cambridge 
University Press, 1904). 

It would be absurd to expect that this Index is free from 
faults of omission and commission, and I hope that scholars 
who use it will kindly draw my attention to all mistakes that 
they detect. Corrections will be printed in the number of 
Hermathena next issued, and due acknowledgment made to 
their senders. 

S.-J. = the new edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon, edited by Dr. H. Stuart Jones. 


ayaOé¢ II. 33; III. 21, 70; V. 35, 46; VII. 33, 353 
VIII. 16; IX. 23, 31; X. 22; XI. 30; fr. 1. 
In XI. 30 yévocg ausvoy is “better” from the legal 
point of view: “a claim of closer relationship ” (F.). 
ayaAua V. 42, 44. 
Quoted from the other Or. Att. 5 t.: Ps.-Lys. 6. 15, 
Isoc. 9. 57, Hyp. 3. 19, 24; 6. 21: all statues of divine 
or semi-divine subjects. 
ayapuoc VII. 5. 
Also Dem. 44. 10, 18, 32; Hyp. 2. 12. 
ayavaxréw I. 44; II. 29; III. 30, 49 (425), 52; VI. 56. 
Always of righteous indignation. 
ayaraw IV. 29; VIII. 43 (different constructions). 
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ayyiAArw IX, 3. 
ayevie fr. 139. 
Wrongly adopted in II. 10, 45 by various edd., 
following Harp. against the MSS. 

ayvotw I, 2; III. 29; VII. 17, 19, 34,45; VIII. 4, 46; 
XI. 36, 38. 

ayopatw VIII. 23. 

aypoc V. 43; VI. 33 (value); VIII. 15 (cig Arovicna tic 
a.), 35 (value), 42; XI. 41 (value), 42 dzs (value and letting 
value). 

ayxtoreia I. 4, 37, 39, 47; IV. 17; V. 14, 16 des; VI. 47; 
VII. 20, 44; VIII. 30, 34; XI. 2, 3 des, 5 des, 7 bes, 9, 11 bts, 
12 bts, 13, 16, 17 bts, 18, 19 bes, 22, 25, 29 G25, 30 des, 33. 

ayxiotebw XI. 11 (aw. Aey.: Wyse and others read 
ay xtareia<ijv>). 

ayw IV. 8; V. 31; VII. 1,15; VIII. 15, 16; IX. 4, 30; 
fr. 30, 66, 67. 

aywv I. 5; II. 43; III. 24; VI. 2, 4, 52; VIII. 5, 34, 43; 
XI. 14, 20 (always of law-suits). 

aywviZoua I. 1, 6, 42 (ot¢ tyeig a. “on which we rest our 
case”); II. 43 ; IIL. 6 rv rev Wevdouaprupiwy dikny hywviZero 
“ he was involved in the action for perjury”) ; IV. 30; V. 9; 
Vi. ga; X. 23 Al. 2%, 90 

adeAgn IT. 3, 4, 5 d¢s, 6 dts, 7, 11, 19, 213 IIT. 3, 8 des, 9, 
10, 13, 18, 25, 29, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 58, 71, 72, 73, 78, 79; 
V. 16, 18, 20, 26; VI. 4, 6, 7, 22, 51 dés; VII. 9, 14, 17, 19, 
22, 31,43; VIil. 7 dts, 22, 36, 40, 41 dts, 43; IX. 29; X. 2, 
4 bts, 7, 8,25; XI. 2, 5, 12, 17, 45,49; XII. § ter. See note 
after adeApdc. 

adeAgrdy III. 33, 43, 45. 48, 52 dts, 54; V.9; XI. 8. 

adeAgidove I. 20; III. 29, 30, 63, 69, 70 des, 71; 1V. 8; 
V. 11; VI. 63; VII. 4, 19, 22, 35, 43, 45; VIII. 17, 26, 31, 
33; IX. 23; XI. 1, 5 des; fr. 29. 

adeApic I. 9, 45; II. 1, 12 d¢s, 24, 26, 27, 29; IIL. 1 des, 2, 
3, 10, 22, 26, 41, 42, 43, 58, 59, 72 quater, 75, 76; V.9, II, 33} 
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VI. 4, 6; VII. 5, 6, 19, 20, 31, 32 d2s, 44; VIII. 31, 33 “er; 
IX. I, 2, 4, 7, 24, 29, 30, 34 des, 37; X. 5,6,14; XI. 1 fer, 5 
bis, 8 bts, 12, 30, 41, 48; XII. 1, 4 d2s, 6, 8, 10, 12; fr. 19. 
For statements as to the legal position of brothers, 
sisters, nephews, and nieces see I. 20; III. 3, 43, 58, 
59, 72; V. 9, 16, 26; VI. 4; VII. 19, 20, 22, 31, 43, 44; 
WEST. 31, 33, 403 1X. 1, 94; % 7, 843 ALR SG 
17, 30; fr. 29. ‘ 
adewe XI. 31. 
Géndrog III. 19; VII. 2, 33. 
aduéw I. 11, 19, 20: IIL. 48; V. 8, 11, 14, 31; VII. 4, 39; 
With. $5 TB. 29: AX. 3; BL 283 R20; B. 19 a, oe 
adixnua 6, 
adtxia V. 31; fr. 66. 
aduog VII. 34; XII. 3. 
adikwe 1.6; IV. 31; V.73 X. 1,4, 15; XII. 12. 
adctXgvrog fr. 140 (“ never enslaved ”). 
adbvarog IX. 35 (oi advvarwrepor “ those who are weak in 
comparison with others,” Wyse, who illustrates this use of 
the comparative). 
asi I, 21; VI. 38; VIII. 15, 36 des. 
aeAoyia fr. 141 (“unceasing liability to account”: cf. 
Dem. 19. 2, 57. 27). 
anong (II. 11; VI. 17; fr. 15. 
aOAwe V. 24. 
aBupéw VII. 14 (@ri roig mapovarr). 
afbpuwe fr. 142 (abuporépwe: Isoc. 4. 116. Not in S.-J.). 
aixiZoua IX. 17. 
aié VI. 33; XI. 41. 
aimoAog VI. 33. 
uipéw active III. 4; V. 12,19; IX. 36; middle I. 22; V. 
47; VIII. 20. 
aicJavowa II. 41; III. 49; IV. 10,15; IX. 5,14; XI. 6; 
fr. 134. 
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aisow IV. 10 (“swoop down upon” an estate. In the 
Or. Att. here and Dem. 47. 53 only). 
aisxpoxepoeia I. 8 (Lysias once, Dem. 13t., Din. twice). 
aisxpdc¢ I. 5, 29; II. 10, 42; V. 38; XII. 6 (neut. only). 
aisxypwo V. 43; VI. 49; VII. 31; fr. 29 des. 
aisxvvy I. 29, 39 (“ the sense of shame which you inspire,” 
Wyse). 
aisxbvoua with participle: I. 5; II. 24, 26; V. 39; with 
inf.: V. 39 (a éyw aicy. Aéyetv, OVTOC SE TOLWY OVK tHoxUvETO), 
IX. 13; with acc.: II. 1, 18 (“respect”); with éri and dat.: 
VI. 24 (“ashamed of”); absol.: V. 13 (“though ashamed to 
do so”). 
airéw II. 4; VII. 14. 
airéa “cause,” “ground” II. 20; X. 20; “charge” VII. 3; 
VIII. 9, 41, 43; IX. 20; XI. 15. 
airedoua III. 45; XI. 14. 
airov III.9; VIII. 2; X. 18, 20. 
airvoc (“the person to blame”’) I.9; V. 25; VII. 12; IX. 
17, 36; XI. 27. 
axawia VIII. 38. 
In the Or. Att. the plural here (“unsuitable circum- 
stances”’) and Isocr. 15. 311 (‘‘irrelevancies ”) only. 
axivouvog III. 46. 
axivourwe III. 47. 
axAnpoc I. 20, 28, 38; II. 46; III. 32, 46, 75 (with 
genitive, except perhaps in 3. 75). 
axon VI. 53; VIII. 6, 14, 29; fr. 134. 
See Wyse on VIII. 6 and VII{. 29: they are 
suspected. 
axoAovbiw VI. 41. 
axéAovboc V. II. 
axoww 1.8; II. 12, 27; ILI. 6, 11, 12, 42; V. 3,17; VI. 8, 
II, 31, 48, 53,64; VII. 28 d¢s; VIII. 5, 23, 38, 43, 44; IX. 
5, 20, 37; X. 3; XI. 12,15, 19; XII. 1, 4, 10, 12 des; fr. 37, 
66. 
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axparwe III. 17. 
axpi3ne TV. 11,18; VIII. 12, 13. 
“Conclusive”: with ZAeyyoo except IV. 18 ro 
axpiPéc. 

axpiBae IIT. 33, 50, 59,74; IV. 5,11; VII. 34; VIII. 4, 
17, 19, 30, 44; IX. 15, 19, 33; XI. 3, 15, 38; XII. 10. 

axpodopmat 35 FRG 

axpdmoXc V. 42. 

axupog I. 21; II. 26,47; III. 69; V. 16; VI. 4; IX. 36; 
mB. 32. 

axwv VIII. 36. 

aAjnOea I. 41; IV. 23; VI. 15,17; VIII. 12, 27. 

aAnOic I. 16, 32; II. 2, 16, 17, 38; III. 14, 18, 24, 25, 34, 
37, 39, 48, 49, 55, 56; IV. 12, 15, 18; V. 2, 3, 5, 8, 15, 20, 21, 
26, 32; VI. 26, 34, 42, 50,64; VII. 10, 17, 23; VIII. 5, 11, 
12 bts, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, 24, 26, 27, 42; IX. 12, 16, 18, 24, 
oy; X.. 1,6 96; AL 4, 17,56 2, 2; SE... 6 2, 0S ay. 

Always in neut. sg. or pl. except III. 24 and 55 
(uaprupia), and IV. 18, V. 15, 1X. 12 and 27 (“genuine,” 
of a will). We find raAn@éc V. 8 ; raAn OH II. 2, 17, 38; 
IV. 12; V. 3; VIII. 5, 12, 13; X. 1; XII. 5; adn Oéorara 
¥. 3m 

adyrovpynrog fr. 143. 

aXloxouae III. 5, 6 d¢5; V. 13 75,15; VI. 1; XI. 46. 

Perfect and 2 aor. tenses only. 

adda. 

(1) Simple adversative, “ but,” preceded by a negatived 
clause or word. 

I. 2, 3, 6, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 45, 50 ds; II. 2, 5, 10, 14, 
15, 19, 20, 23, 40, 43, 44, 46, 47 dzs; III. 21, 22, 25, 47, 51, 
52; IV. 11, 13, 14, 19, 21, 22, 24, 29, 30 dzs, 36, 37, 38, 44, 473 
VI. 2, 14, 15, 21, 22, 24, 39, 40, 43, 45, 52, 53, 54, 59, 61, 64; 
VII. 1, 6, 14, 20, 21, 24, 25 dts, 30, 33 (delete xai), 34, 35 Zer, 
37, 38 (quater), 39, 44 dts; VIII. 1, 3, 4, 10, 12, 13, 14,15, 16, 
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17, 24, 25 quater, 29, 31 ter, 32, 37, 43 ts, 45; IX. 3, 8, 12, 
20, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 34 dts, 35; X. 3 dts, 11 des, 12, 13, 16, 
17, 18 d¢s, 23; XI. 3, 6 des, 7, 3, 9, 16, 18, 21 dts, 22 des, 
28 bis, 29, 31, 34, 36, 38, 43, 48, 50; fr. 26, 29 dis, 30 
aAAa. 
(2) Simple adversative, ‘ But’ or ‘ Nay,’ usually beginning 
a new sentence :— 
1.29, 34; UL. 20, 22, 23; TUL. 32, $4, G2, 70, 72. 77; TV. O83 
V. ea; Vi. 19; Vil. ag; Vill. 19, 473 TX. OB; X. t4, 23 
XI. 7, 22, 35, 44, 45, 50; fr. 66, 68. 
aAXa. 
(3) In a negative clause, preceded by an affirmative (‘and 
not’) :— 
eos til. 5; V.-5,.8t,.90; VU..g23 VEL 32). 3a, 
XI. 23, 47. 


aAXa. 


(4) In an affirmative clause preceded by a negative, and 


meaning ‘and rather ’ :— 
VIII. 20 éer. 
adda. 
(5) In a series of questions and answers :— 
iat; Viagb: Ai. 26. 
adXa yap. 
X. 25 (‘ The fact of the matter is that ...’). 
aAd’ ip. 
IV. 4 (‘except whether.’ The MSS. omit 9); X. 12 (‘the law 
permits none but... .’). 
adAa xal. 

Preceded 31 times out of 43 by ov (un) udvor (twice udvog, 
IV. 21, V. 18), and meaning ‘but also,’ ‘but even,’ or ‘ but 
actually ’:— 

I. 1, 14, 15, 22, 37 (retain xai), 48; III. 62; 1V. 6, 7, 10, 16, 
20, 21, 27, 29; V. 18, 34; VI. 48, 57, 58; VII. 4, 12, 26, 30; 
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Wilk. 5, BS, 98; 23, 39, 9.093 ER. tx S03 Ae We BE OE 
XI. 6, 24, 30, 48; XII. 1, 5; fr. 13 Forster, 10a Thalheim. 


aAXa piv. 
i.—References. 


ers. £2, 14, 6%, 37, 76; WV. 14, 243 V. 96) 483 VEL. Sh 
With. 50; TX. 09; Al. 14, 2; AB Sa. 


ii.— Use. 


"AXdAa piv is always confirmatory in Isaeus, ze. it intro- 
duces a consideration, or the production of evidence, in 
support of a preceding statement. It is strengthened by ye 
in III. 14, 43, 76, and XII. 4; by «af in IV. 14, 24; and by 
cai and ye in III. 57. The best rendering is usually ‘ Further- 
more:’; others are ‘yet’ (as IIT. 43 aAAa iy we ye éwedtxacaro 
& nuérepoc adeApog tov KAnpou ‘ Yet to prove that our brother 
did claim adjudication of the estate’); ‘ Again:’ (as III. 57 
a\Aa piv Kaxelvd vE dnAdol, we . . . ‘Again: here is further 
proof that... .’; XII. 3 aAXa@ pv odd? .. . Seopevog ‘ Nor, 
again, is he in need of...’); ‘What is more:’ (as XI. 13); 
and in XI. 26 ‘ And indeed.’ 


adAa vi Aia. 
III. 73; IV. 20 (‘ But, it may be said.’ See Wyse’s notes.) 


adn’ oveé. 


V.43f. (aAX’ odd’ (‘ Nor, again,’) é« rev roAguiwy tAbow ovdéva. 
aAX’ over ty Nor did you even’) ra avaOypara eee sic woAw 


kexopuxac) ; X. I. 
aAnv’ our. 
VII. 30 (“at any rate ”). 
na A’ adda. 
IV. 24 (Wyse quotes Dem. 8. 17, and adds: “ The 
commoner form in hypophora is a\Aa vy Ala ov«”). 
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ov pny adda. 
VIII. 5, 30; fr. 34. ‘‘ Nevertheless.” 


adAarrw IV. 13 (aAAayiva ‘to be substituted ’). 

Quoted also from Antiphon (5. 79), Andocides (2. 27), 
and Dem. (55. 32). 

aAAjAwy I. 6, 9; II. 32 d¢s; V. 1, 8; VII. 5, 8, 12, 33; 
XI. 20; XII. 5. Acc. and dat. only. 

adAobev XII. 7. 


G@AXoc. 


(a. = with article; s. = with substantive expressed ; jj = 
followed by 7}; g. = with dependent genitive.) 

I. 17 (a., s.), 19 (a.), 24 (a.), 25 (9), 27 (rie, H), 31 (a, S.); 
34 (6 re), 38 (a.), 45 (s.), 46 (oddeic), ib. (uaAAoyv fj). 

II. 1 (rec), 8, 11 (ovdeig), 14 (ree, g.), 20 (undete, S.), 22 (Tee), 
ib., ib. (oddete, s.), 24 (a., S.), 25 (obdEv, H), 29 (a.), 31 (oddeuta, 


s.), 36 (a.), 37 (a.). 

III. 10 (reg), 13 (a., S.), 15 (ig), 22 (s.), 23 (ovdsic), 49, 50 
(ovdeic, g.), 51 (70), 59 (a. S.), 72, 73 (Tee, g.), 74 (a, S, gen. 
after ric), 79 (rie), 80 (a.). 

IV. 6(s.), 7 (ree: but read addAdrpwr), 12 (a., s.), 16 (a.), 
21, 23 (ovdsic, g.), 27 (a., S.), 29 (oder), 30 (S.). 

V. 5 (g.), 7 (a.), II (a., s.), 23 (ovdeic, g.), 26 (ri, S.), 40 
(a., S.). 

VI. 9 (re, g.), I1 (reg, s.), 18 (a.), 21 (re), 23 (THe, S.), 30 
(ovdeic, 9), 49 (a., S.), 55 (a., S.), ib. (a.). 

VII. 16 (a.), 18, 26, 38 (a., s.), 39 (a.). 

VIII. 4 (ree, s.), 10 (a.), 15 (s-), 16 (a.), 20 (a., s.), 38 (a.), 
40 (a.). 

IX. 1 (obdeic, 9), 2 (S.), 3 (odSeig, H), ib. (re), 4 (a.), 8 (a., s.), 
II (a.), 12 (undsic), 13 (ree, 9), 15 (S.), 20 (a. S.), 21 (a., S.); 
ib. (undeic¢, }), 24 (ovdeic, H), 29 (a.), 31 (a., S.), 35 (ovdir), 36 
(re). 
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X. 1, 14 (oddest, g.). 

XI. 10 (a.), 12 (a.), 15 {a.), ib. (ovéév), 20, 32 (a. s.), 
36 (a.), 38 (a.), 41 (a., $.), 42, 43 (a.). 

XII. 5 (a., s.), ib. (rie, s.), 7 (te, 9), 11 (ree, 5, 9). Fr. 66 
(reg, S.), 132 (a.). 


adXdrpiog III. 14, 66; 1V. 7 (MSS. adAdAou), 11, 22, 23, 29, 
33; V. 8; Vil. 35, 39; VIL 1, 4, 40; A. & 22; G29 98s. 

GAdwe IIL. 46, 56, 58, 69, 70, 71 (a. re wat in all these) ; 
IV. 27; VII. 27 (where we before a. is doubted), 42 (a. re xai) ;. 
X. 9. 
adroywe XI. 23. . 

adovpyotmwAKy fr. 38 (a. ) mwoppupoTwAKy vd Huwv 
Aeyouévn’ “Iaatog Harp.; cf. Bekk. anecd., p. 379, 25. Quoted 
from Isaeus only by S.-J.). 

dua III. 6; V. 10, 35, 38; VI. 38, 43 dzs; VIII. 2 des. 

“ At one and the same time.” In VI. 43 and VIII. 2, 
Gua piv... Gua od... 

auapravw I. 13; IV. 29. 

apaprnua III. 27 (‘act of folly’ Forster; it was betrothal. 
to a hetaira). 

apueAéw 1. 29 (with gen.) ; X. 5 (with inf.), 

Guemmor fr. 125 (‘infantry serving along with cavalry’: cf. 
Thuc. 5. 57, Xen. Hell. 7. 5. 23, 24, 25). 

apvnpovéw III. 79. 

auivw I. 6 (middle: ‘to defend oneself’). 

augisBnréw I. 1, 5, 8, 17 d2s, 41, 42, 50; II. 28 dzs, 29, 31; 
III. 1, 3, © des, 43 dts, 44, 50, 51, 52, 55, 58, 61 ter, 66; IV. 1, 
3 bts, 5, 10, 11 des, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29 dis, 303. 
V. 7,14; VI. 3, 12, 45 dzs, 52; VII. 1, 2 d2s, 18, 21 dzs, 26, 36, 
43; VIII. 1, 14, 19, 20, 25 d2s, 27, 30, 37, 38, 44; IX. 8, 24, 
34, 35; X.1; XI. 5,7, 9 der, 14, 16, 18 d2s, 20, 21 dts 23, 25, 
mG, 33; All.a@ 

Meanings.—Usually ‘to claim.’ In VII. 36, VIII. 19, 20: 
(passive), and XII. 4 ‘to maintain, ‘urge,’ ‘plead’; also, in. 
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the passive, ‘to be contested’ (I. 42, of a will; VII. 1, of an | 
adoption ; and VIII. 44 types BnrnOnuev, ‘our claim has been 
contested ’). 


Constructions.—The following constructions occur, separ- 
ately or in combination. (1) With the gen., or wepi c. gen., 
of the property claimed: eg. I. 1, 5, 8. (2) With the dat, 
or mpdc c. acc., of the person against whom the claim is 
directed: eg. III. 52, 55, 58, 61. (3) With «ara c. acc., giving 
the ground of claim: e.g. [V. 15, 17, 18, 22; V. 14. (4) With 
umip c. gen. of the person on whose behalf the claim is 
made: eg. III. 43, 55. (5) Absolutely: eg. III. 3, 43. 
(6) Followed by an infinitive: eg. III. 6, VII. 36, or by 
a dependent clause: eg. XII. 4. 

augianriamog I. 25; X. 24 (‘in dispute’). 

In Or. Att. only Ant. 3. 1; Isoc. 3. 8, 15. 256; and 
Dem. 7. 43, 18. 139, 24. 9, 28. 5, 35. 27. 

augiahrnore LV. 10; VI. 4,59; VIII. 2; IX. 2. 10. 

‘Claim,’ except in IX. 10, where it is ‘question,’ 
‘controversy. In Or. Att.: Ant. 5. 16; Lys. 17. 5; Isoc. 2, 
17, 6. 30, 12. 240; and Dem. 18. 131 ; 20. 135 ; 48. 23, 26 dus, 
31, 41. 

auporepor I. 9, 30, 38, 43, 47; II. 32, 38; IV. 4; VI. 38, 
60,63; XI. 21; XII. 11. 

avaBaivw II. 33 and IX. 28 (of witnesses); XI. 4 (to 
opponent). 

avaBaddAw V. 31 (middle ‘ postpone’). 

avaBiBatw IX. 30; XI 4. 

avaBoAyn VI. 13. 

See Wyse’s note. It recurs in Or. Att. only Isoc. 8, 25, 
Ep. 1; [Dem.] 48. 20, 23, 24. 

avayryvwoxw II. 13, 16 d2s, 34, 37; III. 7, 12, 14, 15 des, 
37, 38, 42 dts, 43, 53 ter, 56 bis, 76 bes; V. 2 bis, 3, 4; 
VI. 7 des, 8, 11, 26, 42, 46; VII. 21, 22 des; VIII. 11, 13, 17, 
34, 46; IX. 6,21; X. 10; XI. 1, 4,6, 11, 22, 46; fr. 144. 
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Always of reading laws or depositions to the court, except 
fr. 144: avayiwwokdpuevog avti rov avateBdpevoc *Avtipov, 
*Iouiog, ‘Hpvdorog év a’ Harp. 

avayxagw I. 39 dzs, 40; II. 28, 29, 32; III. 80; V. 13, 29 
bis, 36; VIII. 39; A. 2,20; ALL. 2; fe. 36. 

aupw VI. 6 (nom.). 

Ant. 7 times (augoty only), And. once (nom.), Lys. twice 
(augw, aupotv), Isoc, once (augotv), Dem. 10 times, (all cases). 
Not used by the other Or. Att. 


” 
av. 


(1) With indicative. 


I. 11, 27, 34, 39 42s, 46 des, 47; II. 5, 11, 19, 20, 21, 22 des, 
25 quater, 26, 30, 41; III. 5 zer, 24 dts, 33, 34 dts, 36 des, 37, 
48 ter, 49, 50 (Wyse), 51 ter, 55, 57, 62 quater, 63 dis, 65, 
69 bts, 73, 74, 75, 79, 80; IV. 4, 6, 11 dzs, 17, 18, 23 dzs, 30; 
V. 5, 20 (sév.2.); VI. 25, 37, 45, 46; VII. 26, 29, 32, 33; 
VIII. 17 des, 24 dts, 31 dts, 32; IX. 11 bts; X. 9, 12 bes, 13, 
16 bts, 19, 20; XI. 5, 16, 21, 25, 29 dts, 30 “er, 35; XII. 2, 
5 bts, 6 bis, 8, 12; fr. 15, 29, 129 dzs, 130. 


(2) With subjunctive. 


I. 19, 44, 48; Il. 8, 13 d¢s; III. 19, 20, 21, 60, 68; IV. 1, 11, 
a7; V. §; VL so, 2B, 51; VI. 4 2 90; EX. 7 Ae OO; 
ma & 23; Al. 90; &. 25,20. 


(3) With optative. 


I. 6, 9, 20 dts, 21, 22, 28, 29, 30, 32, 35, 36 dzs, 38, 43, 51; 
II. 17, 22, 43, 44; III. 9, 11 fer, 14, 16, 17, 23, 45 fer, 50, 54, 
Gt, 6s, Ge, 705 FV..7, 19; 14 15, 10 23 6: V¥. 363. VER 
23, 53, 54, 64 (mot expressed after Sorep av in 54, 64); 
VIL. & 36, 41, 42; VIL o 14, 22, 28, mm 33: 46.2; 
IX. 5, 8 d2s, 15, 18 ter, 37 bts; X. 12, 18, 23; XI. 27, 28, 38, 
39 bts, 40, 44, 45, 49; XII. 1, 4 guater, 6,7 dis, 10; fr. 30. 
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(4) With infinit‘ve. 


I. 8, 24, 36; II. 1, 21, 22, 25, 43; III. 27 dts, 37, 39 dts, 43 
guinguies, 50, 51 dzs, 62; IV. 1; V. 3, 8, 23 des; VII. 18; 
VIII. 20 guater ; 1X. 6, 13, 16, 31 ter; X.1; XII. 7. 


(5) With participle. 
VI. 13 (Herw., Wyse); VII. 15, 44 des; XI. 42. 


(6) Repeated with same verb. 
II. 22 (indic.); VIII. 20 (inf); TX. 31 (inf); XII. 4 (opt.), 
6 (indic.). 
(7) Omitted in MSS. 
I. 46 (indic.); II. 8 (subj.), 25 (with cimetv: Bekk., Wyse); 
III. 54 (opt.), 60 (subj.); IV. 11 (indic.), 19 (opt.); VI. 13 
(with yevéuevov Herw., Wyse); VII. 36 (opt.); IX. 5 (opt.), 


13 (inf.); X. 18 (opt.), 22 (subj.), 23 (opt.); XI. 38 (opt.), 
42 (with evpicxovra: Dobr., Wyse). 


(8) wav = kal av. 


III. 28 (indic.) ; VII. 3 (indic.); XII. 7 (opt.). 
No verb in fr. 60. 


avaykaioy fr. 52 (‘ prison’). 

avaykxaiog masc. pl. (‘kinsmen’) I. 7; VI. 23; IX. 10; 
neut. sg. 1. 29; III]. 20; VI. 15,17; IX. 7; X. 163; fem. pl. 
IV. 20 (‘ makeshift,’ with tpopacec). 

avaykn I. 29; II. 1, 22; III. 6, 65; VI. 44; VIII. 1, 9, 
14, 28, 32; XI. 7,47; fr. 15, 29, 30. 

Always nom. except II. 22 and I1I. 65 (2 avay«ne). With , 
dost 1. 29; -11..2; VISL. 2, 92; Al. 7: 

avadéxonat ITI. 18 (ov« avadédexrar ‘he has disavowed’ 


Forster). 
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avaciuaZoua fr. 145. 

‘Re-open a case already settled.’ In the Or. Att. the 
verb occurs here only; Lycias has the corresponding noun, 
avaérkia, fr. 298, and the adj., avaéixog, is found 5 times: And. 
1.88; Dem. 24. I91 ; 40. 34, 39, 42. 

avaOnua V. 41, 44 (‘a dedication, concrete). 

avaideia IIT. 18,67; IV. 19; VI. 13, 43, 46; VII. 21, 23. 

avadne 1. 27; Il. 27; ILI. 51; XI. 6. 

avadwe VII. 4: VIII. 4 (compar.). 


avaivoua I], 27 (&... avaiverar, ei Eye Evopat VOg MevexAéoug’ 


“«disdains, repudiates, the prospect of my being son of M., 
The construction is unique,” Wyse). In the Or. Att. the verb 
recurs only Dem. 36. 31 42s, [Dem.] 61. 48, each time govern- 
ing an accusative and meaning ‘ disdain.’ 

avapéw I. 9, 14, 18, 21, 25,42; 1V. 19; VI. 30, 31, 32 des; 
VII. 32, 42; fr. 29. 

I. 9 mpdg adAtAoug EXOpav aveiAov7o ‘they quarrelled with 
one another’; [V. 19 ovr awo@avovra aveiXero ‘did not take 
up, for burial; VI. 31 aveAéoOor riv d:aPixny ‘to get back, 
recover’; VII. 32 oixov avypixace and 42 rwrev vixoy 
avypnkorwy ‘to allow a house (family) to die out’; fr. 29 
ovciav avypnxe ‘has squandered.’ In the other passages 
the verb is in the active voice and means ‘to revoke, cancel’ 
a will. 

avacoxvuvréw 1. 47; 1X. 35; X. 8. 

avaoyxuvria I. 2, 8, 26; VI. 45; VIII. 40; XI. 14. 

avaiaxuvrTog III. 4, 35, 40, 72; VI. 54; VIL. 24; VIII. 13. 

avaxoivw V. 32 (‘interrogate ’). 

avaxprore VI. 12 (plural), 13, 15; X. 2. 

‘Interrogation or preliminary inquiry’ before a magistrate. 
In the other Or. Att. the noun occurs 5 t. only: Lys. fr. 30; 
Dem. 47. 10; 53. 22; 58. 8, 10. Dem. has the verb I1 t.; 
Ant. twice; And., Lyc., and Din. once each. 

avaXioxw V. 28 (ra avnAwnéva), 35, 43; VI. 60; VII. 39; 
VIII. 25, 39 éer. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXVI. H 
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avaAwua VIII. 25, 38. 

avapipvyokw IV. 31 (-uvnoGévrec) ; V. 20 (-uvnoBijva). 

avaugisPirnrog V. 1, 18, 20, 21; VIII. 44; XI. 46. 

Neut. pl. except VIII. 44 (-ro. . . duereAéoapev ‘our 
rights were not impeached ’F.). In the Or. Att. it recurs 
only Lys. 2. 43 (neut. pl.). 

avaugpisBytitwe IV. 16; fr. 130. 

Recurs 6 t. in the Or. Att.: Ant. V. 16; Lys. 4.9; Isoc. 
4. 21; Dem. 17. 25, 18. 306, 59.3. 

avakwog Ill. 27. 

avamnpog fr. 11 (‘ maimed,’ ‘crippled’: recurs in the Or. 
Att. twice, Lys. 24. 13 and Aesch. 1. 183). 

avari fr. 2 (‘unharmed ’). 

avariOnuc V. 41, 42, 44 (‘set up,’ ‘dedicate ’). 

avooayabia V. 47. 

avooarodoxarnAng fr. 53. 

avdpamoooy VIII. 35 des. 

avodpiac fr. 83. 

avopixée fr. 146 (of a xopdc¢, ‘composed of men’). 

avéixdorog VI. 14 (‘not given in marriage’). 

averridicoc III. 59; VI. 4; VIII. 34 (‘ without recourse to 
legal procedure’). 

avev (1) ‘without’ III. 29, 35; VIII. 15; IX. 8, 35; 
(2) ‘without disposing of,’ ‘without regard to the rights of’ 
III. 41, 42, 68, 69 dzs ; X. 13; (3) ‘apart from’ IV. 27. 

avéxw II. 9; XII. 4 (both aor. middle, ‘endure,’ ‘ put up 
with ’). 

avéfia I]. 21; VII. 45; VIII. 7. 

aveyradovg IX. 2; XII. 12. 

avefide IT. 21; LV. 2,6, 23, 26; V. 12; VII. 20, 22 dus, 
$3; VEEL. a2; IX. 2, at, 9a; X. 19; XI. ote, 5s CO 
10, 11 fer, 12, 18. 

avip. 


(1) 


® avopeg (fin. = at end of clause or sentence). 
I. 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, 11, 17, 20, 24 G25, 25, 27, 29, 33, 41, 43, 47 
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(MSS. & ’A@nvaio here only), 51; II. 1, 3, 6, 13, 14, 17, 20, 
27, 35, 38, 44,47; III. 33, 36, 65, 72; IV. 1, 2, 11, 13, 14, 18, 
21, 22,27; V.1 dts, 5, 13, 19, 20, 21, 22 (fin.), 25 des, 26, 29. 
30, 31, 34, 35 fer (fin. twice), 37, 38, 41; VI. 1, 9, 10, 12, 17, 
19, 21 (fin.), 23, 28, 39, 49, 51, 53, 54 (fim.), 57, 58, 60, 62; 
VII. 1, 4, 5, 13 (jin.), 18, 29, 37 (jfin.), 45; VIII. 1, 5 des, 7, 
12 (fin.), 21, 22, 35, 40 (fim.); IX. 1, 2, 6,7, 11, 12, 14, 17, 
24, 26, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34 dzs, 36; X. 1 dts (fin. once), 2 dis 
(fin. once), 4, 5 (fin.), 6 bis (fin. once), 8 dis, 9, 11, 12, 14, 
16, 18 dts (fin. once), 21, 22, 24, 25; XI. 8, 12, 15, 24 (jin.), 
37, 38. 

(2) & avédpeg Sexacrai. 
IV. 30; IX. 16, 37; X. 25; XII. 1, 3, 5 42s, 6 dis, 8, 9 dis, 
10 bts, 11, 12 bzs; fr. 13 F., 15, 29, 68 (MSS. ’A@nvator for 
ducaotai). 

(3) avdpeg ducacral. 
III. 1; fr. 66. 
(4) ‘ Husband.’ 


II. 4; III. 8, 14, 30, 31, 32 d¢s, 34 (Dobree, W., for rari of 
MSS.), 35 d¢s,64, 78; VII. 31 ; VIII. 36.41; XII. 5 des. 


(5) ‘ Man.’ 
IV. 4; V. 8; VII. 36; VIII. 37; 1X. 19,26; X. 22; XI. 31. 


(6) ‘ Male.’ 
VIL. 12, 23. 


(7) ‘ Adult.’ 
VII. 7, 18. 


avOpwrog I. 40; IT. 13, 24, 43, 45; III. 9, 17, 66, 72; V. 
35; VI. 20 dts, 21, 20, 38, 39; VIIL 139; A. 14; AL G; 
XII. 2, 4; fr. 129. 

Usually ‘ person, ‘human being’; VI. 20 a. ameXeiPepoc, 


in the other five cases fem. and depreciatory ; XII. 2 Févouge a. 
H2 
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aviornu VI. 19 (‘retired’), 35 (‘to rise’ from his bed). 

avo III. 17; IV. 24; VI. 24, 29. 

avéowc IV. 19 (‘impious ’). 

avrarodioume VII. 10 (‘ requite’ favours). 

avramoAoyéoua V. 17. 

‘To urge in one’s defence.’ S.-J. quotes only this 
passage and Dio Cassius 50. 6. 

avreoayw X. II (‘to introduce a son of his own to take 
his place,’ F.). 

avremtTiOnu fr. 78 (ig. avremcoré\Xw Harp.: perhaps ‘ to 
send a letter in reply,’ as Thuc. 1. 129). 

avrevroéw VII. 8 (‘ make a return’ for benefits received). 
See Wyse ; this passage is not quoted by S.-J. 

avri (1) ‘instead of’: III. 32, 50,65; V. 11, 26, 27, 47; 
IX. 13; XI. 48. (2) ‘in return for,’ ‘in consideration of’: 
V. 29 fer; VII. 38, 41; fr. 66. 

avrisoréw II. 2, 44; TX. 37. 

avrvyoapoua VI. 52; XI. 17 (‘file a competing claim,’ W.). 

avriécxéw XI. 9, 16, 19 b¢s; XI. 7; fr. 15. 

‘To go to law with,’ followed by ape c. acc., except 
XII. 7, where rv avridixobvtwy jyuiv is ‘our opponents.’ 

avriduwog I. 29, 42, 51 d¢s; IV. 1, 24; V. 10, 33; VI. 12; 
ViL. 13: Alay: & 06. 

avTixpuc XI. 23. 

‘Expressly,’ ‘explicitly,’ of the wording of alaw. Lys. 
has it once (13. 78), in the sense of ‘straightway.’ The only 
other Orator using it is Dem., who has it 15 t., always in 
the same sense as Isaeus, though not always of the wording 
of a law, and joined as here with otrwai (or otrwe) in 19. 
36, 154. He couples it with Stappnony in 19. 36, with cagpwe 
in 23. 28. 

avTivéyw (1) ‘object to’ II. 15, 17; VI. 24; VIII. 19, 23; 
(2) ‘deny’ 1V. 15; (3) ‘argue against’ X. 22 ; (4) ‘contradict’ 
XII. 4. 

avrimotgomar VIII. 4 (‘lay claim to’). 
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In Or. Att. also Isoc. 1.2; 6. 7; 12. 183, 228; Aesch. 
2. 33 bts; Dem. 6. 20; 15.7, 13 dts; 32. 12; Ps.-Dem. 10. 
52; 12. 20, 22; 60. 21. 


avrouvum V. 1, 2,4, 16; IX. 1. 34. 

avrwuosia ILI. 6; V. 2, 4. 

avw fr. 59 (15 F.). 

‘ Above,’ ‘ beyond,’ c. gen. This prepositional use recurs 
in Or. Att. only Dem. 19. 287 adda Sita Gvw Twotapay éxelvy 
TH Huepg Tavreg of Tepl TopvElac topinoay Adyu. Aesch. 2. 34 


juxpov Tooayayov avw Twv Toayuatwy is not an instance. 
avwpotog V. 32 dis. 

avwyupnog II. 36, 37, 46. 

‘With none to carry on the name’: of an olxog in 36, 
coupled with azac in 37 and 46. This use is not given in 
S.-J. The only parallels in Or. Att. are Isoc. 19. 35 and 
Dem. 43. 80, both of an oixog. The meaning is different in 
the remaining cases: Lys. 2. 6 (the zarpig of the Amazons 
was left a.), 13. 22 (the pivuvoe, information, was a., with 
no names given); Dem. 8. 66 (repeated [Dem.] 10. 66: 
persons of no standing); [Dem.] 10. 73 (inglorious, with 
pavra). 

aEww¢g I. 24; II. 6, 27, 35, 43; 1V. 2,27; V. 14, 36, 38, 
43; VI. 35, 56, 61; VII. 33; VIII. 35 des; IX. 23, 28; 
XI. 40, 47; XII. 11. 

Of persons, II. 6, 43; VI. 61; VII. 33.—‘ Worth,’ of 
money value, II. 35; V. 43; VIII. 35 des; IX. 28.—IX. 23 
tiv agiav xapw ‘a due return.’—XI. 40 Agrovpyeiv dé ov« 
d&a, of property, ‘not large enough to defray a liturgy.’— 
When followed by an infinitive, this is present 7 t., Aor. 5 t. 

akidw 1. 2, 16, 26, 34, 36, 38, 44, 46, 51 S25; Il. 22, 40; 
III. 2,9, 11, 14 d2s, 24, 37, 49 52s, 52, 57, 58, 60, 61, 67 des, 76, 
79; IV. 19, 26; V. 7, 27, 31, 44, 45,46; VI.9, 32,42; VII. 2, 
5, 6, 8, 14, 39, 43, 45; VIII. 10, 11, 13, 16, 23; IX. 22, 24, 
32; X. 8, 13, 24, 25; XI. 9, 19, 26, 40; XII. 8 des, 12. 
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aviornu VI. 19 (‘retired ’), 35 (‘to rise’ from his bed). 

avoa III. 17; IV. 24; VI. 24, 29. 

avéowgs IV. 19 (‘impious’). 

avrarodiouse VII. 10 (‘ requite’ favours). 

avramoAoyéoua V. 17. 

‘To urge in one’s defence.’ S.-J. quotes only this 
passage and Dio Cassius 50. 6. 

avrecayw X. II (‘to introduce a son of his own to take 
his place,’ F.). 

avremtTiOnu fr. 78 (ig. avremioréAXw Harp.: perhaps ‘to 
send a letter in reply,’ as Thuc. 1. 129). 

avrevrotw VII, 8 (‘ make a return’ for benefits received). 
See Wyse ; this passage is not quoted by S.-J. 

avri (1) ‘instead of’: III. 32, 50,65; V. 11, 26, 27, 47; 
IX. 13; XI. 48. (2) ‘in return for, ‘in consideration of’: 
V. 29 fer; VII. 38, 41; fr. 66. 

avriBoréw II. 2, 44; TX. 37. 

avrvyoapoua VI. 52; XI. 17 (‘file a competing claim,’ W.). 

avrienéw XI. 9, 16, 19 bés; XII. 7; fr. 15. 

‘To go to law with,’ followed by zpi¢ c. acc., except 
XII. 7, where rov avridtxobvtwy jyiv is ‘our opponents.’ 

avriduog I. 29, 42, 51 dzs; IV. 1, 24; V. 10, 33; VI. 12; 
VII. 13; XI. 47; fr. 15. 

avrixpucg aul. 23. 

‘Expressly,’ ‘explicitly,’ of the wording of a law. Lys. 
has it once (13. 78), in the sense of ‘straightway.’ The only 
other Orator using it is Dem., who has it 15 t., always in 
the same sense as Isaeus, though not always of the wording 
of a law, and joined as here with virwoi (or otrwe) in 19. 
36, 154. He couples it with dcappydny in 19. 36, with cagwe 
in 23. 28. 

avtiAvéyw (1) ‘object to’ II. 15, 17; VI. 24; VIII. 19, 23; 
(2) ‘deny’ 1V. 15; (3) ‘argue against’ X. 22 ; (4) ‘ contradict’ 
XII. 4. 

avrimorgopar VIII. 4 (‘lay claim to’). 
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In Or. Att. also Isoc. 1.2; 6. 7; 12. 183, 228; Aesch. 
2. 33 bts; Dem. 6. 20; 15.7, 13 dts; 32. 12; Ps.-Dem. 10. 
2; 22.20, 22; G& 31. 


avrouvume V. 1, 2,4, 16; IX. 1. 34. 

avrwuocia ILI. 6; V. 2, 4. 

avw fr. 59 (15 F.). 

‘ Above,’ ‘ beyond,’ c. gen. This prepositional use recurs 
in Or. Att. only Dem. 19. 287 adda Sita avw rotana@y ixeivy 
TH Huéog Tavreg of Tepl Topvelac Eoppinoay Adyu. Aesch. 2. 34 
juKpov ToCayayav avw Tov Toayuarwy is not an instance. 

avwporog V. 32 dis. 

avovupoe II. 36, 37, 46. 

‘With none to carry on the name’: of an oixog in 36, 
coupled with amac in 37 and 46. This use is not given in 
S.-J. The only parallels in Or. Att. are Isoc. 19. 35 and 
Dem. 43. 80, both of an ofkog. The meaning is different in 
the remaining cases: Lys. 2. 6 (the warpi¢ of the Amazons 
was left a.), 13. 22 (the uivuvere, information, was a., with 
no names given); Dem. 8. 66 (repeated [Dem.] 10. 66: 
persons of no standing); [Dem.] 10. 73 (inglorious, with 
pavAa). 

a&woc I. 24; II. 6, 27, 35, 43; IV. 2,27; V. 14, 36, 38, 
43; VI. 35, 56, 61; VII. 33; VIII. 35 des; IX. 23, 28; 
XI. 40, 47; XII. 11. 

Of persons, II. 6, 43; VI. 61; VII. 33.—‘ Worth,’ of 
money value, II. 35 ; V. 43; VIII. 35 des; LX. 28.—IX. 23 
tiv agiav yapw ‘a due return..—XI. 40 Ayroupysiv Sd? ok 
d&a, of property, ‘not large enough to defray a liturgy.’— 
When followed by an infinitive, this is present 7 t., Aor. 5 t. 

akww I. 2, 16, 26, 34, 36, 38, 44, 46, 51 42s; Il. 22, 40; 
III. 2, 9, 11, 14 d2s, 24, 37, 49 bts, 52, 57, 58, 60, 61, 67 des, 76, 
79; IV. 19, 26; V. 7, 27, 31, 44, 45,46; VI.9, 32,42; VII. 2, 
5, 6, 8, 14, 39, 43, 45; VIII. 10, 11, 13, 16, 23; IX. 22, 24, 
32; X. 8, 13, 24, 25; XI. 9, 19, 26, 40; XII. 8 des, 12. 
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It has usually the ordinary meanings, ‘claim,’ ‘ think fit,’ 
and ‘think it right’—With genitive, ‘consider worthy of? 
I. 34, 46, 51 dzs. 

aglwe Ei. 36. 

arayyéAAw fr. 66 (‘ report,’ of news). 


amayooebw II, 28. 
amayw IV. 28 (‘lead off’ to prison). 
amacdia II. 7, 20. 


(To be continued.) 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 





COLLOQUIAL COLOUR IN CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


’ THE pre-War situation may be safely described as being 
bound in the shackles of learning and logic. We have a 
tyranny of local colour, exercising itself in an effort 
towards exactness. The nineteenth century, with its 
agglomeration of human knowledge, left its mark on all 
forms of literature. Symbolism, with its impatience of 
precision, of external precision, and its reliance on in- 
tuition, was the first shot fired in the literary revolution. 
The attack was renewed in the early post-War years by 
Dadaism, and Surrealism followed a decade or so later. 
The nineteenth century heritage of rationalism was shaken. 
So much so that Benda was able to say that Descartes’ 
dictum would have to be rewritten by the moderns: “Je 
pense donc je ne suis pas.” 

The nineteenth century was too confident. Scientific 
and biological theories seemed as impregnable as the 
British Empire. The Great War was yet to come to 
disturb this self-assurance. The determinism of a 
materialistic world, which is characteristic of pre-War 
literature, with its arbitrary rigidity of form, is shaken by 
the theory of Relativity. The pillar of absolute scientific 
truth is made to tremble in its very foundations; whilst 
innovators, like Freud and Janet, shift the interest of the 
world from the conscious to the subconscious mind. 

Thus we have the tendency to spontaneous literature, 
to an escape from formalism in art—an escape which was 
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already half-heartedly begun by the Romantics. The 
nineteenth century gave the world a sense of progress. It 
believed that it was moving towards an ideal civilisation. 

This sense of idealistic advance was shattered by the 
War. Youth ceased to believe in the virtues of civilisation 
and nursed an ironic despair or immersed itself in mystic 
faith. The old art formulae which persisted since Boileau, 
backed by Cartesian clarté, became objects of derision, and 
the revolutionary literature found a philosophic backing in 
the theories of Bergson. 

These changes in outlook brought with them corres- 
ponding changes in literature. Let us take the question 
of local colour. Pre-War France was notoriously stay-at- 
home. The vast bulk of the population remained within 
the ambit of their own hearths, so that they needed only 
the merest literary superficiality to suggest any form of 
exoticism. As a result there arose a definite exotic cliché 
—common indeed to the whole world (e.g., the pyramids 
and palms, suggesting Egypt, windmills and clogs, Holland). 
The mingling of the combatants among the various armies 
of the Allies, which were composed of a medley of races 
drawn from all over the globe, and the subsequent fureur 
de voyage which seized literary France, made the Romantic 
forms of superficial description and colour for colour’s 
sake seem remarkably empty and unsatisfying. 

Local colour, then, is withdrawn from descriptive 


*The influence of Victor Hugo in this regard must not be over- 
looked or underestimated. His vigorous attack on the untouchability 
of the word and the immutable tradition of poetry: 


**La poésie était la monarchie; un mot 
Etait un duc et pair... .’’ 
(Les Contemplations: Réponse 
a un Acte d’ Accusation) 


left its mark on the present century of verbal libertines who developed 
his revolutionary assertions : 


**Et déclarai les mots égaux, libres . 
‘*Je nommai le cochon par son nom (Ibid.) 
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writing. J. R. Bloch’s descriptions are exact, but it is an 
unemphatic exactness that obtains in his work. And so 
he tends towards the intellectual, escaping from the 
Romantic sentimentality, say, of Chateaubriand or Ber- 
nardin de Saint Pierre. The age of the beau décor has 
ceased. The novelist’s first action now is to tear down 
the cardboard scenery and discover what is hidden behind. 
Painters like Gauguin settle down for years in the South 
Sea Islands, not only to put on canvas the strange black 
torsos and primitive heads of the natives, which could 
have been done for the mere painting in a six weeks’ stay, 
but in order to understand fully the character of the 
sitter. 

““J’eus conscience que mon examen de peintre com- 
portait avec une profonde étude de la vie intérieure du 
modele” (Gauguin: Noe-Noe). 

Distant lands are sought out. Not, as formerly, in 
order to stress their exoticism, their difference, but to find 
the common factor of humanity. Gide’s Voyage au Congo 
is an excellent example. The Congo seems to us remote 
and different, but Gide makes it quite clear that what 
separates us is merely the degree of material civilisation 
which we have reached, and that we have more in common 
with the natives of the Congo than we might have believed. 

It is with the eye of Luc Durtain that the world is 
envisaged. He writes as a heading to the first chapter of 
Le Globe sous le Bras: 

“Aux amis inconnus dont mon regard a rencontré les 
yeux fraternels en tant de pays du monde.” 

Valéry Larbaud is the traveller par excellence. He 
styles himself citoyen de partout. He has voyaged over 
practically the whole of Europe and has written up his 
travels. He has consolation, however, to offer those who 
never leave their home town, namely, the joy of reading. 
He has. himself established that there are two kinds of 
travel : “ Voyages dans le temps et dans l’espace, mais qui 
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peuvent s’acconplir en restant assis dans une bibliothéque, 
car ces pays s’appellent Hérodote, Tacite, Rabelais, les 
Mystiques espagnols, Marino et les Marinisti, le lyrique 
allemand contemporain, l’époque d’Elisabeth, Dada, les 
Parnassiens, les Précieux, l’archiprétre de Hita, James 
Joyce, la Reine de Navarre, Philippe Soupault . . . La tout 
est découverte et plaisir de la découverte méme, si on 
revient, si on relit” (Barnabooth). 

Below is an extract from a sort of literary and 
geographical dictionary—an inédit appearing in Kra’s 
Anthologie de la Nouvelle Prose Frangatse: 

““ SHREWSBURY est rose pale et jaune pale et d’un blanc 
mat. On dirait qu’elle se garde dans ses tons faibles et 
doux pour ne pas étre trop visible dans le paysage délicat, 
aux couleurs tendres, de la Severn et de sa vallée. Mais 
ca et la ot on a gratté la pierre, on trouve un riche et 
profond rouge ancien. 

“CHESTER est noir, jaune et rouge (les couleurs du 


Sainte Empire) mais le noir a déteint sur le jaune et le 
jaune sur le rouge. Chester fait penser a un ouvrage en 
bois sculpté, finement travaillé, agréablement culotté. A 
Chester on dirait qu’on se proméne, qu’on vit, sur une 
étagére.” 


This is a far cry from the descriptive genre of Pierre 
Loti. Loti tried to enlarge his vision, whilst Larbaud, in 
common with Morand and Giraudoux, narrowed it down 
to something unexpected, startling, and at the same time 
exact and illuminating. Loti’s comparisons were an 
extension towards the infinite—a sort of metaphysical 
reverie. Writing of the desert he says: 

‘Mais la-bas, devant nous, il y a un monde tout autre 
qui de plus en plus se revéle : son aspect prend l’importance 
d’une menace de l’inconnu. II terrifie comme une appari- 
tion du chaos, de l’universelle mort” (Mort de Philoe). 

Compare this with Larbaud’s vision of Chester as the 
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what-not promenade. The modern tendency is certainly 
towards comparison, but one which vulgarises rather than 
aggrandises the object compared. Dr. Johnson laid it 
down as unquestionable that whilst you might compare 
your lady’s eyes to stars, you might not indulge in the 
opposite process. It is this opposite process which is now 
the common procedure. Reverence for the most sacred 
objects has disappeared. 
Here is how Giraudoux treats his stars : 


“La lune avait tourné et nous montrait toutes ses 
montagnes en ordre, elles aussi, et sans palpitation, le mont 
Argent, moins haut que le mont Radium, le mont Platine 
égal au mont Wilson, la petite étoile qui se nourrit de ses 
vermines voletant sur son coté droit . . .” (Siegfried et 
le Limousin). 


Paul Morand, like Giraudoux a member of the dip- 
lomatic corps, loses all his diplomacy when he indulges in 


comparisons : 


“Je revois cette chambre bleue et rose, et la lune sur 
le miroir 4 main. Un palmier s’agitait au dehors avec un 
bruit de satin ciré. Vernis a ongles. Des manuscrits et 
des actions au porteur liés par des faveurs de soutien- 
gorge. Tout entrait dans l’éternité par le cabinet de 
toilette. On etit dit la méme nuit depuis des années. Je 
marchais sur la pointe des pieds et j’écrasais les perles en 
verre des franges de la robe d’Ursule. Rien n’avait 
bougé depuis que nous avions ramené O’Patah chez lui, tel 
qu’on l’avait ramassé dans la salle de jeu. Dans ce lit de 
femme, au linge traversé d’ajours, orné de rubans roses, il 
était tombé; son visage, comme celui des embaumés, 
n’avait gardé que ses plans essentiels, ses fortes machoires 
(il mangeait les cételettes avec leurs os, les melons avec 
leurs cosses, les poissons avec leurs arétes), marqué d’une 
extraordinaire empreinte de force et de meéchanceté; 
dirréflexion de l’amour de soi. 
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“Sur un crucifix, le Christ levait les bras au ciel. 
““_ Demain, dit Ursule, je vais encore avoir une mine 
de papier maché” (Fermé la Nuit). 


The metaphors, or rather, in this case, the juxtaposition 
of unusual objects—‘manuscrits,’ ‘actions au porteur,’ and 
‘faveurs de soutien-gorge’—give a new form of exoticism 
to literature. We seem to have said farewell for ever to 
the easy rhetorical rhapsody about people and places which 
was customary during the previous century. The simple 
passage from one non-disturbing idea to another, leaving 
the reader nothing to do but absorb the text and lose himself 
in its swing and colour, has gone for ever. Now he is 
jolted by an ever-changing mosaic of images, like Gide’s 
kaleidoscope in Si le Grain ne Meurt. Such is the new 
exoticism. Description may not be the coloured clichés 
of the picture postcard preconception, but a new vision in 
which the banal may be invoked, but only antithetically 
and hence startlingly. 

The post-War literature is a geographical one. We 
have already mentioned Larbaud, Morand, and Giraudoux, 
but there are many more. André Malraux travels to 
China and writes Les Conquérants. Duhamel tells the 
story of his travels in Le Prince Jaffar. Panait Istrati, 
the Roumanian, who writes French with the skill and 
enthusiasm of a native, gives us by means of contes and 
reminiscences a picture of his hobo existence in Southern 
Europe and the Near East. Blaise Cendrars, born in 
Switzerland, spends his youth travelling round the world: 


“Tl court le monde sans jamais étre un touriste. II se 
laisse absorber par les pays mais refuse de les assimiler. 
Il connait tous les horaires, a-t-on pu dire de lui, fous les 
trains, toutes les correspondances, l’heure d’arrivée, l’heure 
des départs, tous les paquebots, toutes les taxes. II voyage 
sans cesse a travers le pays, les idées, les hommes. II est 
aujourd’hui non seulement pour le décor, mais pour l’ame. 
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Il connait l’Europe, la Russie, les deux Amériques” (Kra’s 
Anthologie de la Nouvelle Prose Frangaise). 

There was a regular epidemic of travel books after the 
War, and this to such an extent that almost a reaction 
has set in. Paul Morand, in his Rien que la Terre, 
already senses the smallness of the world. Space is being 
annihilated by speed. Aeroplanes are laughing at frontiers. 
His cynicism makes him ask: 

“Nos peéres furent sédentaires. Nos fils le seront 
d’avantage car ils n’auront pour se déplacer que la terre. 
Aller prendre la mesure du globe a encore pour nous de 
l'intérét, mais aprés nous?” (Rien que la Terre). 

There is likewise the feeling of disillusionment with 
globe-trottting as a means of escape from oneself in Henri 
de Montherlant’s Voyageurs Traqués. 

Nevertheless this exoticism in its new presentation still 
stands as a symbol of the restlessness of the age, and its 
_ novelty remains a powerful indication of the newer vision 
- and of modern methods of envisaging life through art. 
Even so traditional a romancier as Pierre Benoit responds 
to the modern urge for strange travel. It is true that the 
genre in which he writes will in all probability disappear 
from literature. It may only persist as scenarios for the 
cinema, for it deals in action, adventure, and décor—main 
ingredients of the romantic film. But train journeys are 
long, and the film has not yet been generally introduced 
into the Pullman, so that exoticism, romantically portrayed, 
still holds the public in the form of the novel. 

It-is the film, however, that has killed the old clichés 
of exoticism. A “travelogue short” is far more effective 
in giving us a vivid impression of a foreign country than 
all the rhapsodical descriptions. Lessing, in his Laocoon, 
was quite sound when he excluded description from the 
art of literature. To him this was a definite trespass on the 
field of painting. The cinema has probably settled this 
point once and for all. 
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Thus we have the unique success of Blaise Cendrars’s 
L’Or,? which is almost without any descriptive passages, 
which lacks plot (this, too, is becoming more and more 
restricted to the cinema), but which nevertheless evokes 
a sense of the exotic with greater force than does Paul 
et Virginie. This result is achieved through the action of 
the characters as against the older concentration on the 
background that. we call local colour. 

The strange, then, per se, has been neglected for a 
newer strangeness—that of banality. Gide’s advice, 
“devenir banal,” has been taken by the younger generation. 
Painters and poets both find the unique in the common- 
place. No longer do we find the historical grandiose of 
a David; the cabaret or the low eating-house is more likely 
to occupy the modern painter concerned with life, who is 
not just painting a modern abstraction. And thus we 
voyage into strange haunts with Francis Carco, who teaches 
us a new language and introduces us to new people. We 
might wander into the remotest part of Ecuador and we 
could not find such strange creatures as the Paris apaches, 
with their incomprehensible argot and code and manner 
peculiar to themselves. In his bistrot we discover unique 
company, who live their separate lives as remote from the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain as the peasants of the Blaskets. 


“. . On y soupire la rengaine, 
On y boit comme avant, 
Entre filous et tire-laine. 


Voici le poéte, béant, 
Assis prés d’Yvelaine 
Qui le supporte en maugréant. 


Voici Totor et Magdelaine. 
Boiteux, voici Jehan 
Et Messieurs-les-gars-qu’a-la-fléme. 


*L’Or, nevertheless, had enough vigour and movement to appeal to 
Hollywood and the ‘‘merveilleuse histoire du Général Johann August 
Suter,’’ which tells of his rise to fabulous riches and his downfall 
through discovering gold on his lands, makes pure cinematic drama. 
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Prés du Boxeur et du géant 
Biribi-la-déveine 
Et de leurs ‘dames’ a la flan.” 
(Carco’s Villon, Qu’On Chercherait.) 


There is an effort on the part of the moderns to put 
the whole of life into poetry and thus give it colour. “La 
vie noble” is relegated with the “style noble” to a very 
secondary place. Slang is used to the fullest possible 
extent. The fear of not being understood no longer 
disturbs the modern writer. The Surrealists, of course, 
made a fetish of the incommunicability of their dreams 
and automatisms. But even non-professing Surrealists 
are caught up in the modern super-subjectivity. Perhaps 
it is the effect of journalism that we have to-day a 
complete indifference on the part of writers as to whether 
they will be understood by posterity or not. The dis- 
appearance of a literary language and the employment of 
the quotidian technicalities of guttersnipes, the thieves’ 
slang of the underworld, for which our descendants will 
have to provide professorial glosses, if they bother about 
them at all, are evidence of a cynicism that no longer 
thinks in terms of posterity. It may be, however, that 
this non-self-conscious writing for the hereafter will give 
our grandchildren a more real sense of our actual lives. 
The stately tread of the court of Louis XIV was adequately 
reflected in the ordered Racine; the libertinism of the 
eighteenth century in the powdered pages of Léonard; 
twentieth century post-War France, with its hurry and 
inquiétude, is reflected in the Morands and the Carcos, in 
the Gides and Eluards.* 

Our present life, then, must be completely envisaged. 
In the seventeenth century the servants and middle-classes 

? Louis-Ferdinand Céline has practically classicised slang by relying 
almost entirely on the vulgar word and phrase in order to give 
atmosphere to his novel Mort a Crédit. He had already begun this 


method of colouring his prose with Studentensprache in his Voyage au 
bout de la Nuit. 
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were left to provide the subjects for low comedy. They 
dared not appear in tragedy except as ‘confidants’ or 
‘confidantes’ (the French Classical equivalent of the Greek 
Chorus). To-day there can be no question of eliminating 
any element of description on the grounds of lack of 
‘noblesse.’ Valéry Larbaud may write an Ode on an 
abandoned railway station: 


‘«, . Gare, 6 double porte ouverte sur l’immensité charmante 
De la Terre, ot quelque part doit se trouver la joie de Dieu 
Comme une chose inattendue éblouissante ; 

Désormais tu reposes et tu goiites les saisons 

Qui reviennent portant la brise ou le soleil, et tes pierres 
Connaissent |’éclair froid des lézards; et le chatouillement 
Des doigts légers du vent dans l’herbe ou sont les rails 
Rouges et rugueux de rouille, 

Est ton seul visiteur. 

Les branlements des trains ne te caressent plus : 

Ils passent loin de toi sans s’arréter sur ta pelouse, 

Et te laissent 4 ta paix bucolique, 6 gare enfin tranquille 


Au cceur frais de la France.” 
(Poésies de A. O. Barnabooth.) 


Paul Morand, leaving the lofty style of the above- 
quoted Ode, plunges into the intimate domesticities of the 
following :— 


“ .. J’ai vu aussi un mécanicien bulgare 

ne vouloir quitter la gare 

que contre six douzaines de boites d’allumettes. 
(C’était bien avant le temps 

ou le roi Ferdinand 

se cachait dans les W.-C. de l’Orient-Express 


pour traverser la Serbie.)” 
(Poémes: Signal d’Alarmes.) 


The modern poet writes about his concierge and barrel- 
organs, or, as in the case of Jean Pellerin, returned from 
the War, fustigating the bourgeoisie after the manner of 
Siegfried Sassoon in England, invokes umbrellas and 
shirting in his condemnation. 
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“. . . O tristesse des parapluies, 
Bourgeois tiédes et constipés, 
Bonnet de coton qui s’ennuit 
Sur un Ubu morne et grippé! 
Shirting et pilou de ces dames, 
Bassesse ingrate de ces Ames, 
Habitudes, raisonnements, 
Qui, c’est pour ces larves sans charme 
Que Pellerin porta les armes 
Et dormit au cantonnement!” 

(La Romance du Retour.) 


The lines on which description now runs are simple 
ones. There is detail as well as a sketchiness as in modern 
Cubist and post-Cubist drawing. Description no longer 
claims to be complete in itself. A few salient points are 
noted, and from these the reader is left to construct the 
whole picture in his imagination. There is then no 
opportunity to seek out what is lacking in the work, for 
the economy of treatment makes it clear that any deficiency 
is entirely purposeful. The use of detail stamps its 
peculiarities, and the individual becomes “le plus irrem- 
plagable des étres”; the scene becomes isolated from the 
landscape and thus a country assumes a unique aspect. 

That a country has its peculiarities stressed does not 
imply that it is, therefore, exotically exaggerated. On the 
contrary, our growing familiarity with strange peoples and 
distant lands makes for a sympathetic understanding of 
the differences—once the common impulse and striving of 
humanity, white, black, and yellow, is accepted a priori. 

“Le globe, notre globe . . . Jadis hypothése hardie de 
quelques réveurs, puis legon durement apprise, lieue a 
lieue, par l’humanité. Maintenant, une telle réalité ne se 
loge plus derriére l’occiput, comme une arriére-pensée 
chimerique. Elle se glisse, aisément et avec fierté, sous le 
bras” (Luc Durtain). 


A. J. LEVENTHAL. 


HERMATHENA--VOL, XXVI. 





ON BACCHAE 1066-7. 


Bacchae 1064-7. 
AaBwv yap éAaryns oipdviov axpov KAadov 
Kathyev, Hyev, Hyev, és pédav wédov. 
xuxAodro 8° date Togov 7H KupTds Tpoxds 


TOpVw ypaddmevos Tepihopay EAKer Spopov. 


1. 1067, as in Murray’s Oxford Text: mepihopay, tAxee corr. 
to An, in P: repli gopav, Aldine: epipopov, Stephanus: 
EAxedpopov, Scaliger: éAcodpopuor, Reiske. 

No known method of using a athe or peg-and-string- 
compasses gives an adequate simile to the action here. A 
dynamic image is needed to illustrate the dending of the 
branch, not just its arc-like shape. It is different in the 


Theseus fragment (382 Nauck) where, in a deliberately 
bookish passage, only the outline of the letter © is being 
described. But here all emphasis is on the process and strain 
of bending, as the succeeding lines show (1068-9) :— 


oa a 9” c , a 
ds kav’ Gpeov 6 §€vos xepoiv aywv 


exapmrev és yhv épypar’ obi Ovynra Spar. 


Moreover, if xupro¢ rpoxds in 1. 1066 merely means a solid 
tympanum wheel, as it must if répvog = compasses, why 
should Euripides introduce this quite irrelevant, and even 
distracting, substitute for the equally metrical céxAvg ? 
Gilbert Murray’s translation gives exactly the simile 
needed: “Or slow wheel’s rim a joiner forces to.” Unfor- 
tunately no comment is added to show how the Greek bears 
this. Of editors, Bruhn alone adopts the same view, but 
cannot read it from the Greek, commenting: “1067 ist 
unverstandlich: was Euripides hat sagen wollen zeigt die 
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Stelle im pseudotheokriteischen “HpaxAij¢ AEovropdpog 250,” 
which is (245, 247-251, Wilamowitz, Oxf. Text): 


‘ . 08 , > 4 , 

kuptH O€ paxes yéver’ Hite TOgov . . 
« J. @ « ‘ > . , ™” » 
as 8 drav dpparornyos avnp todéwr idpis Epywv 
Opwykas KapTTyLOW épiveod evKEdToLO, 
OurwWas év rupi tparov, éragovion Kixra dippwr' 

a . oo. a ” , > . 

TOU Mev UTEK YELPaV Epuyev TaVUpAdtos EpiVOS 


KaPMTOMEVOS ... 


This is precisely what happens when Dionysus bends the 
branch down, and then lets it spring back to reveal Pentheus. 
Theocritus is expanding //iad iv, 482-6: 


aiyetpos ws 
9 pat’ év cianevy éAX€os peydAoro repixer 
Aen, atdp ré of dfor ex’ axpotary mepvact’ 
Thy pév 8 dpparomnyos avnp aidwre ovdnpw 
éférap’, Oppa iruv xdupy wepexadRc didpw. 


From this familiar passage Euripides derived the description 
of his fir-tree and his simile of the bending wheel. But he 
was also alluding to another /ocus classicus in Homer, and by 
it his curiously vague language in |. 1067 is explained. It 
must be quoted in full (//. v, 722 ff.): 


"HBy & apd’ dxéeor Gods Bare kaprvida KixXa, 
xaAxea dxtdxvypa, crdypew adfove dudis. 

Tav HTor xpucén itus apOcros, aitap vrepbe 
xXarke’ éxicowtpa tpocapypora, Oadtpa idécbat’ 
mAjuvat 8 dpyvpou eioi repidpopor dudorépwlev. 


It is axiomatic that all literary descriptions of the parts of a 
wheel would be referred mentally to this by an Athenian 
audience. 

Now to consider ll. 1066-7 in detail: Euripides’ xuprig 
tpeoxog may be taken as = irve or avic without difficulty. 
(The reverse synecdoche is in Hippolytus 1233, aic¢ for 
tpoxd¢.) Since rpoxdé¢ regularly meant a oop or zone, it may 


I2 
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also = éricowrpov, xavOdc, i.e. felloe or tyre. For répvoc we 
may note Suidas: §b\ov orpdyyvAov 7 TO tphua Kai Td 
» Because 
this can hardly mean either compasses or lathe, edityrs have 
suggested répuoc (Photius and Hesychius = 9 rAxjpvn cic hy b 
aEwy avijppoora, cf. Eustathius on E 724, ropun » rAhuvn ie 
Nv 6 aw avippoora). But répvo¢g etymologically meant any 
twisting instrument, and might reasonably be used for the 
twisting zave of a wheel, répuog and répuy being alternative 
forms. If not, at least we have precedents for altering to 
répuy here, as well as in Suidas and Photius (and necessarily 
also Xenophon, Vect¢. i, 6). In either case Euripides is 


éviéuevov cic avrd, and Photius: EéAov orpdyyvdAov. 


recalling Homer’s wAijuva apyipou tepidpopor. 

In the same passage two lines later Homer repeats 
mepidpouor, applying it to the avruyec. Though not an 
uncommon word, Athenians would be bound to recall this 
double use, and Euripides seems to be introducing some 
paraphrase of it here in the corrupt wepipopav Axee Spdpov. 
Tyrrell noted (with some disquiet) that the Aldine had zepi 
popav, and Hesychius glosses gopa* 1) tov unyavxoyv dpyavev 
AaBy. At best pupa is vague, meaning something that bears 
or is borne. I suggest that here it stands for xvijpac, spokes, 
as implied in Homer’s éxraxvnua.* 

And here is an explanation of the extraordinary accent 
in the MS.—it represents rept pop@v—an Epic genitive for a 
Homeric allusion. 

Then for Axe Spdpuov read either Scaliger’s EAxedpdmov or 
Reiske’s éAxodpémov adapted to agree with gopwyv. The 
latter, perhaps, is a nearer paraphrase of Homer’s mepidpopor. 

1 See also refs. in Bliimner’s Technologie ii, 232, and his general remarks on 
wheel-making. 

2 Cf. évjrAata = linch-pins in Hippolytus 1235, noted as unusual by Eustathius 
loc. cit, ‘The Hipp. passage should be compared throughout with the present 


and with Z. v, 722 ff. supra. Also note avaxaitioee, Bacch. 1072 and 
avexaitioey, Hipp. 1232. 
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Thus we read : 
7) kuptos Tpoxos 
Topvw (OF TOpyw) ypahdopevos rept hopay éArKodpopmwr, 

“or like the bent felloe of a wheel when it is being described 
around the whirling spokes on the nave.” It sounds prosaic 
so, but would be far otherwise in Greek saturated, as I 
suggest, with Homeric allusions: xvpti¢ rpoyd¢ recalling 
Homer’s xaurrvAa xixAa, and especially his trug and irisowrpov 
(interchangeable terms), répy@ and rept gopwv tAcKodpduwv 
conflating his wAijuvac mepidpouor and dxraxvnua, and the 
general scene in the Bacchae resembling Homer’s tall poplar 
tree. Theocritus has used both Homer and Euripides to 
give the most explicit picture of all. 

The fact that Euripides was alluding not merely to a 
common process but also to well-known Homeric phrases 
explains the unusual ambiguity of his terms répve¢ and gopa. 
The simile becomes apt and vivid when the foreground is 


filled, as intended, by Homer’s apuaromnyo¢ avip as an 
analogue to Dionysus, the divine mirvoxaumrne. 


W. BEDELL STANFORD. 


3But can ypapduevos represent kaurrduevos Or a present active tense of 
xposapynpéta? Possibly, since it is virtually weprypapéuevos. If not, Blaydes 
offers orpemouevos—the corruption would be inevitable if the scribe understood 
Topvos = compasses. 





THE PLACE OF KATHARSIS 


THE PLACE OF KATHARSIS IN ARISTOTLE’S 
AESTHETICS. 


THAT was a good story which Aulus Gellius re-told about 
some correspondence between Aristotle and Alexander the 
Great, to whom he had at one time been tutor. Alexander 
writes objecting to the publicity given to lectures by 
Aristotle which were originally drawn up for Alexander’s 
private instruction; he dislikes the thought of their be- 
coming public property; says it is not fair to him. 
Aristotle replies that the great man had not much to 
complain of; for, says he, even though my lectures are 
published it may still be said that they have not been 
published, as they can be understood only by those who 
have heard me enlarge upon the contents. Lectures of 
one particular sort, we are told, were in question, lectures 
which might touch upon the profounder problems of 
philosophy; and although the Poetics, our present concern, 
would scarcely be included in what Alexander referred to, 
yet the story seems peculiarly appropriate to that work 
in view of the hash that we were destined to make of some 
of its meanings. 

The philosopher was too sparing of his words when, 
touching upon the psychological function of the Greek tragic 
drama, he said merely that this was to be the purgation 
(katharsis) of pity and fear through an excitation of 
pity and fear. He knew this would not be intelligible, for 
he had said something about a katharsis before, in con- 
nection with music, in the Politics (viii. 7), and had then 
promised to supply the much-needed explanation when he 
would be dealing with poetry, which promise was now to 
remain unfulfilled. Little could he guess what throwing 
about of brains would result, some thousands of years 
later, from his failing to keep his promise. It was of those 
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few words in the Poetics, that Butcher wrote : “No passage, 
probably, in ancient literature has been so frequently 
handled by commentators, critics, and poets”; and more 
recently Dr. Ross puts it picturesquely that “a whole 
library has been written on this famous doctrine.” What 
is the upshot of it—what might this “famous doctrine” 
be? Never was its elucidation more urgently required 
than since the publication of the last issue of Hermathena, 
with its scholarly article by my friend Jonathan Tate 
called Tragedy and the black bile. Preceding and inspiring 
it, is that volume of researches by Dr. Jeanne Croissant, 
entitled Aristote et les Mystéres, published by the Uni- 
versity of Liége, 1932; a considerable work, supporting 
its critical judgments by hundreds of citations, and con- 
secrating itself wholly to the katharsis doctrine with 
matters arising therefrom. To that work Mr. Tate has 
made his acknowledgments. The riches of his own classical 
scholarship have been my admiration and envy for years; 
but my present duty is to declare how far I am from 
accepting his line of treatment of the Poetics, and to 
assert, also, that in my judgment Dr. Croissant’s work 
scarcely gets within hailing distance of Aristotle and his 
philosophy. 

We are very dependent upon classical scholarship in 
textual study and much else; and none would be so foolish 
or ungrateful as to make little of such dependence; yet 
it has sometimes happened that the classical scholar has 
set out on his pilgrimage of discovery too heavily burdened, 
all the staggering contributions of learned writers of earlier 
days done up in a load upon his shoulders. Nor indeed 
can I fail to see that from the hour of the discovery of the 
Poetics, the dead hand of pedantry was laid upon the 
work, with such effect that when the would-be Aristotelians 
acquired control of literary theory and practice it was not 
altogether to the literary art’s advantage, in France, or 
in England. For this bit of history is to be borne in mind; 
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that the philosopher, having taken all knowledge for his 
province, found he had his hands pretty full, with the 
result that along with certain other items this treatise of his 
on literary criticism stayed uncompleted, and then it may 
be said for all practical purposes to have dropped out of 
sight for 2000 years, so that our study is simplified by the 
fact that the study starts at the Renaissance. Grammarians 
and rhetoricians got a grip on the Poetics then, pouring forth 
commentaries of prodigious bulk and great erudition, some 
of them deplorably ignoring the truth that aesthetic belongs 
less to rhetoric and grammar than to philosophy, Aristotle’s 
own domain. 

In the course of the generations things had got little 
better when a nineteenth-century criticism fancied Aristotle 
to have shown Poetry to be unconcerned about the soul’s 
general interests—unattached to ethic—functioning in a 
watertight compartment of pleasurable experience; whereas 
such narrowing could be shown to be not to his taste, at 
least there is much to be said for the view that his work 
in the capacity of philosopher would tend, on the contrary, 
to an integration of knowledge, a drawing-together of the 
disparate into unity. 

Nor have things yet got right when it is possible for 
twentieth-century scholars to suppose that Aristotle whilst 
ostensibly treating of the nature of music and of drama 
and their effects upon the soul, was really engrossed in 
therapeutics and the effects of a surplus of “black bile,” 
even though he did not mention the subject ! 

It was nothing but his use of the term katharsis, 
vaguely suggesting medical treatment, that gave Dr. 
Croissant the clue for her physiological disquisition, full 
of scholarship and of references to what Aristotle wrote 
elsewhere and in a totally different context. I thank Mr. 
Tate for kind regard to views of mine, but such regard 
issues from pure generosity on his part, as there is no 
possible reconciling of my line of exegesis with theirs. 
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I have quoted Aristotle’s very brief statement that in 
tragedy there is excitation of pity and fear with a view 
to the katharsis of these emotions. That we may have 
before us now the general lines on which our very latest 
exposition proceeds, I must just cite a part of Mr. Tate’s 
statement of Aristotle’s doctrine (Hermathena, xxv, 
p. 14): “We are subject to pity and fear only in so far 
as we have within us the black bile and the motions which 
characterise it. These motions trouble the pneuma in a 
greater or less degree; they need not trouble it sufficiently 
for us to recognise them consciously as pity or fear... 
The emotions are present in so far as their physiological 
causes are present ... We gain the harmless pleasure 
of tragedy simply because we have in the soul the pneuma 
and the black bile motions which can be counteracted to 
our comfort.” That counteracting is the katharsis. 

So I went to the philosopher and said, “Sir: I, 
Wilbraham Trench, am calling attention to the sufferings 
of A.B., whose situation fills my soul with pity and fear”; 
to which the philosopher replied, “You, Wilbraham 
Trench, are a case for my katharsis treatment (see the latest 
expositors on my Poetics and Politics); your uncomfort- 
able feeling about A.B. arises from an excessive secretion 
of black bile.” 

I am thankful that I need pursue this fantasy no 
further, since Aristotle in the works which are our sole 
sources of information upon the matter in hands makes 
no mention whatever of such things as these, and there 
is no ground for supposing that they came into his head. 
I find the philosopher to be dealing with aesthetic founda- 
tions—the relation of form to matter, the significance of 
rhythm—where Miss Croissant guesses that he must be 
absorbed in thoughts of the hot-cold-moist-dry physics of 
which he makes no mention, and Mr. Tate shows that the 
philosopher’s silence about atrabiliousness, when he is 
writing about music and poetry, can be remedied by having 
recourse to his medical works. 
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I do not deny that Aristotle believed in an _ inter- 
action—held that physiological conditions affect the ‘“‘soul.” 
Indeed, I thought that we were all of one mind about that. 
Why, finding my mental powers fail me as I try to cope 
with the unreasonableness of some modern criticism, I 
tell the doctor of my dulness. And he says, “here are 
tiny pills in a bottle labelled thyroid gland; take one 
daily and you will soon be quite intelligent again.” I 
accept that bottle hopefully without even replying “So I 
find you in Hippocratic mood to-day, dear Doctor.” Ah 
no; the interaction is obvious : what I deny is that thoughts 
of this order came into Aristotle’s mind when he was 
writing on aesthetics: these things simply have nothing to 
do with the subject before us. 

Now if I claim to be keeping closer to the text than do 
these classical scholars, as well as to be reaching results 
more worthy of the philosopher, such claims are to be 
judged of by my reader. I appeal to the classical scholar; 
and failing response from him, I appeal from him to the 
general reader. Let me first state my position in the 
widest terms. 

Aristotle designed a Temple of Aesthetics, on very 
Greek lines, and had parts of it erected when death stopped 
his enterprise. It happened that before long the desert 
winds buried his architectural fragments under sands of 
aridity. And after some thousands of years the age of 
exploration arose, when some workers surmised that the 
half-forgotten remains were those of a medical building, 
planned for the relief of atrabiliousness, about which they 
believed the philosopher to have been particularly con- 
cerned—see that scholarly enquiry in Hermathena. Yet 
such as work with me, shovelling diligently away the sands 
of ages, discover Twin Pillars of a noble portico, un- 
completed entrance to what was to have been the Temple. 
Mimesis and Katharsis were the pillars for Aristotelian 
aesthetics. 
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The association of these two, these “twin pillars,” 
must excuse my saying a word about mimesis here; which 
all by itself is a large and splendid theme. Suffice it here 
to say that music and poetry, sculpture, painting, and the 
dance, are the different kinds of mimesis, according to 
Aristotle, who holds, further—as he said in the Politics— 
that music is purest mimesis. Now this word lends itself 
to be translated no otherwise than as Latin imitatio, 
English imitation. Yet if music is the purest imitation, 
what is the reality which it so purely imitates? and is it 
worth while dwelling on the imitative element which may 
be occasionally but is not necessarily manifested in the 
dance? Nay then, something has gone wrong: it must be 
that for the philosopher, mimesis had a signification quite 
out of the common. A safe formula then presents itself : 
“before Aristotle, Plato and his Socrates—before them, 
the Pythagoreans”: Aristotle’s terminology has a highly 
distinguished pedigree. Plato had written a great deal 
about ‘‘mimesis,” including what Aristotle found very odd 
and unacceptable; whilst as for the Pythagoreans, to them 
too all sensibilia were some sort of a reality 
consisting in forms. 

I trust there will be no objection to my using the word 
“form” in a universally intelligible popular sense, dis- 
carding for my present purpose the scholastic and meta- 
physical sense which I (owing io my limitations) find 
always difficult. What I mean now by “form” is what I, 
and all, perceive in sea-shells on the Dublin strand, in 
seed-vessels of thistles, -in hoar-frost, in the planetary 
motions : it can be rendered mathematically : it is metrics, 
it is rhythm; indeed those people found an all-embracing 
expression of it (Aristotle says) in their notion of a “music 
of the spheres,” which Plato was delighted to take over 
from them. [I would mention in passing, that there is a 
recent work of scholarship devoted to Plato’s relations 
with these people—Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer, 
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by Erich Frank; (Halle, 1923)—but my own thought 
which I am not developing here has been that his in- 
debtedness to them was of even greater import than that 
scholar has held. ] 

Aristotle’s views naturally differed from those of his 
predecessors; and all I am concerned at the moment to say 
about mimesis is that there is a fully traceable process of 
Greek thought by which this term whilst retaining its 
ordinary sense had come to have for him in addition the 
extra-ordinary sense which it bears in relation to his 
aesthetic doctrine. That sense is, the concrete rendering 
of experience in terms of FORM. 

My paper on “Mimesis in Aristotle’s Poetics” is in 
Hermathena, vol. xx111 (1933), pp..1-24. Having some 
copies of an offprint I shall welcome application for one. 
The article is commended, I am glad to say, the novelty 
of its argument notwithstanding, by some few scholars: 
very few; I make no pretension to a wide appeal. From 
now on I| am to restrict myself to the subject of katharsis, 
the second of the “twin pillars.” 

It was to the quarterly called Studies that I had sent 
my paper on katharsis, because I take it that those whose 
organ this is are Thomists, who as such inherit a venerable 
Aristotelian tradition more philosophical in intention than 
is our purely academic tradition of scholarship. And I 
have in fact received some generous encouragement from 
Thomist scholars. The issue, I must explain, is this: the 
doctrine of Aquinas, and of the present-day neo-Thomists 
—I was familiar with Maritain’s Art et Scolastique—is, 
according to the view which I expressed, thoroughly 
inadequate in the sphere of art; which can be due to the 
fact that Aquinas had not the Poetics to go by or to have his 
thinking stimulated by; so that an interpretation might be 
novel and apparently alien to the thought of that Aris- 
totelian, while yet in general harmony with the pre- 
conceptions of Thomist thought. Such observations might 
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apply to new light on mimesis, if any, as well as on 
katharsis. “The function of Poetry according to 
Aristotle” was my title in Studies; and this present paper 
re-states, perhaps I should say re-asseverates, some of the 
views which I then advanced. 

Aristotle made mention of katharsis first in the Politics 
(viii. 7), where, analysing the benefits which music may 
confer, he names katharsis as one of these; and aware that 
the using of this term in connection with music calls for 
explanation, he says (as we have already noted) that he 
postpones explanation until he shall treat of poetry; which 
means that the needed explanation will come best under the 
heading of poetry, having (in Aristotle’s mind) something 
to do both with music and with poetry. 

Katharsis, purgation, is the removal of impurity; and 
the implied or the consequent relief. The term was used 
both in a medical and in a religious sense, nor does it 
make any difference which of the senses was uppermost in 
his mind; and as he might be at a loss to state which of 
the two he was thinking of, some of my readers, I doubt 
not, will note that the discussion, which has endured for 
centuries, as to which of the two it was, seems singularly 
out of place, as I have long been saying. 

The question is, how does music effect a purification, 
what does it purge away and by what means? He would 
explain (he said) when he would take up the Poetics; but 
in fact he did not do so, not in the work as published : all 
that we have in the Poetics is the statement that the effect 
of tragedy, which arouses emotions of pity and fear, is 
to be the katharsis of pity and fear. Happily, however, 
turning back to the passage in the Politics, we see that the 
subject was not really laid aside without some amplifying 
of that bald statement that purgation is one of the benefits 
derivable from music. He feels indeed that the importance 
of the subject is such as to demand further treatment 
elsewhere; but he cannot refrain from here remarking that 
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“healing and purgation” are sometimes experienced through 
sacred music by persons whose souls have been in a state 
of turbulence. To that remark, giving a very restricted 
application of katharsis, is added a widening observation 
of (I hold) infinite worth, explaining—if only we were 
prepared to take in his great thoughts or had not been 
grievously misled by the pedantry dating from far back— 
explaining that the principle is universal, the benefits which 
are in question being available for all mankind, or for ail 
who are not quite unemotional (he says). 

It is easy enough to understand his feeling that it will 
be better (if possible) to postpone the treatment of the 
subject until he takes up tragedy, when he will say pity 
and fear, pity and fear, six times he will repeat that these 
are to be roused by tragedy, not that the rousing of them 
is an end, but the katharsis of them is, as shall be ex- 
plained, or at least it contributes most notably to the end. 
But how real is the need of instruction! And as the 


philosopher has not supplied it explicitly, we do what we 
can to unfold for ourselves what is in his work awaiting 
the unfolding. I here re-transcribe, in Jowett’s English, 
the whole of the apposite passage from the Politics :— 


Music should be studied not for the sake of one, but of 
many benefits, that is to say with a view to (1) education, 
(2) purgation (the word purgation we use at present without 
explanation, but when hereafter we speak of poetry, we will 
treat the subject with more precision); music may also 
serve (3) for intellectual enjoyment, for relaxation, and for 
recreation after exertion ... Some persons fall into a religious 
frenzy, whom we see disenthralled by the use of mystic 
melodies, which bring healing and purgation to the soul. 
Those who are influenced by pity or fear and every 
emotional nature have a like experience, others in their 
degree are stirred by something which specially affects them, 
and all are in a manner purged and their souls lightened and 


delighted. 
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Thus even as Aristotle conceived of music as purest of 
mimesis, so too it was in connection with music that he 
reached his thoughts of katharsis. Four good ends, he 
reflected, were to be furthered through music: two minor 
ends (recreation and intellectual pleasure), and two major 
ends, No. 1, education (the soul’s discipline shall we say), 
and No. 2—our present concern—the katharsis, which I 
am entitled to designate a major end as he wishes to devote 
such special attention to it. 

What set his mind at work theorising was the observed 
fact that music exercises a beneficial effect upon the soul. 
Sometimes it thrills. More instructive, perhaps, that some- 
times it also soothes: how such duplex benefit—was not 
that a problem? There are sick souls, pathological cases 
in which a musical therapy is indicated; and why? 

Now I thought the therapeutic value of music was 
universally accepted in theory among us; until I met with 
a work of scholarship in which this was treated as ancient 
superstition; which the philosophers had not quite grown 
out of; at this I was aghast. To indicate that we are 
unable now to make regular medical use of music may be 
a sad necessity: to deny its theoretical therapeutic worth 
is horrid. As a matter of fact, melodies of the sort to 
which Aristotle specially refers—sacred melodies—are 
much resorted to among us for soul-healing, in a religion 
which can present to old-time religions a contrast no lesser 
than that of light to gross darkness. 

Aristotle’s mind was partly upon anthropological study, 
at the moment; for he had been observing some primitives 
whose reactions were thought-provoking. They were 
liable to psychical perturbations swelling into a frenzy 
which could be called Dionysiac, Bacchic, Corybantic; and 
were subjected to a musical therapy which in practice was 
generally hieratical. 

Greek dramatists and Greek philosophers have made 
this curious matter familiar to students. Plato handled 
it in Laws, vii, 790-791, and as Aristotle’s reflections upon 
the phenomena have appeared to sound very much the 
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same as his, they have been held (by Susemihl and 
modern scholarship) to be derived from him. Now 
Mr. Tate has described my explanation of the katharsis as 
“somewhat Platonising.” Suppose that (as has been held) 
it was actually from Plato that Aristotle derived the 
thought which he developed into the katharsis doctrine, 
this would be ground enough for resemblance. I shall have 
to point out, however, that Plato proved unprepared, 
curiously enough, to utilize aright the facts laid before him 
in the occurrence of the frenzy; for he was obstructed by 
some of his theorizing; so that it rested with Aristotle, 
independently, to bring out the truth of the matter. [ 
was surprised that nobody discovered this, so far as I could 
ascertain (1 may not have searched sufficiently); for it 
becomes clear enough, as will presently be seen. That is 
to say, what will be clear is that Aristotle at this point is 
not in Plato’s footsteps. 

Now seeing that that phenomenon, for which the name 
Corybantic frenzy will serve, does not come within the 
range of our own experience, we shall only talk ourselves 
silly on the subject of the katharsis if we fail to turn our 
attention to communities where the phenomenon does 
occur. I use the expression “talk ourselves silly” because 
I hold that this is what Bernays and some followers of 
his did. They dealt with the matter before them as 
though somehow it did not belong to actuality. I have to 
assert that all these things not merely belong to actuality 
but have links with the universals. 

Susemihl was a very prominent scholar. I take Miss 
Croissant’s word for it, that the authority both of Bernays 
and of Susemihl as interpreters in the matter before us, stands 
unimpaired : they hold the field of scholarship. Susemihl 
edited the critical text of the Politics. In the English 
issue R. D. Hicks collaborated with him. They devoted a 
learned appendix to katharsis, basing their arguments upon 
the three relevant passages (from Aristotle’s Politics and 
Poetics and Plato’s Laws). Their findings appear to have 
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been accepted without enough misgivings. What I have 
to say is that they cannot be exonerated from blame for 
absurdities into which they have let themselves fall, 
although Plato has to share the blame as I shall explain. 
There is an inexcusable mishandling of clearly anthro- 
pological data. And if these scholars jeer at the ancients, 
they lay themselves open to rebuke in their turn. They 
write—‘the fact that to cure madness the Greeks resorted 
to noisy excitement is beyond all doubt”; and I say it is 
quite unnecessary to set down thoughts so unintelligent; 
first because the actual fact is that what the Greeks resorted 
to was rhythm, as Aristotle tells; and secondly because 
present-day observers of the Corybantic frenzy should be 
sought out, to enquire of them, instead of penning fancies 
in seclusion. When I had been dealing with this in 1929, 
Professor Walter Starkie, the fruits of whose studies in 
gypsy life are now so widely known, confirmed the state- 
ment that there is always musical interpretation of the 
successive phases of the emotional or quasi-emotional 
agitation, rising to a vertex of frenzy, and thence following 
a downward curve to the purgation of emotion in the 
finally induced serenity. This is a very rudimentary form 
of katharsis; but the learned Susemihl and Hicks who 
mockingly described the strange primitive scene as “far 
better adapted to produce madness than to take it away”— 
and left the matter at that—were out of touch with reality. 

Considering the length of time during which, in spite of 
all the seriousness of scholarship, mists have hung over 
the Aristotelian doctrine, it is not surprising that some 
trouble should have to be taken over this, and it may be 
well, at the cost even of re-iteration, to paraphrase afresh 
what the philosopher is saying. Music, he says, claims 
our attention upon the practical ground of its contributing 
in four ways to human well-being. Three of the ways 
are simple, but one of the ways is subtle and must needs 
detain us for special consideration, whether now or in 
relation to poetry later. Katharsis is the name for it 
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because in certain states the effect of it compares closely 
with the effect of medicinal purgation and of religious 
purgation. This benefit conferred by music and poetry is 
a familiar experience, and is available to all such as are 
susceptible to emotion. It is a positive joy and no mere 
negative removal of hindrance; but the main joy may be 
felt as a “lightening” of the soul’s emotional burden. 
That is why we take for our primary exemplification of 
katharsis, the extreme case of the Corybantic frenzy, where 
we can observe a pathological condition of disturbance 
subjected to a musical therapy, the rhythm of wild dance, 
wild music-making, being used to interpret the soul’s 
indiscipline; the wildness of all this notwithstanding, the 
rhythm is a disciplining, is just the disciplining required, 
and the end is a healing. The katharsis is the casting out 
of emotional perturbation by the rendering of it into the 
melodic or harmonic rhythm of music and poetry. 

The Corybantic frenzy is too peculiar, fortunately rare, 
disagreeably pathological. 1 was feeling the need of an 
authoritative statement which would put it into its place 
in an extended class of phenomena, which would bring it 
a stage nearer to recognizable experience; and in 1933 this 
need was met, to my infinite gratification, in the Donnellan 
Lectures (since published under the title Head, Heart, and 
Hands in Human Evolution) by that distinguished anthro- 
pologist, R. R. Marett. Primitives in general feel 
emotion, whether of joy or of sorrow, as shattering, until 
the emotion has been given expression in the dance, and 
a rhythmic rendering of the emotion becomes a purging 
of it in its hurtfulness, a pacifying and concurrently an 
uplift. These words are mine but I am_ following 
Dr. Marett’s thought (op. cit., pp. 96-7). Aristotle would 
have been satisfied by this lucid setting forth of the benefits 
which musical form confers upon the primitives. It would 
take us a little further than his text necessitates our going 
at the moment, to make mention of the several distinct 
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respects in which Dr. Marett finds the rhythms to be to 
edification (as I might say) ethically, among the primitives 
—the thought is rich in suggestiveness. 

We now have had two examples of psycho-therapy to 
exemplify the Aristotelian katharsis; and there is a third - 
to follow. The two that we have had before us introduced 
us to emotional situations exceptional and remote so far 
as Our Own experience is concerned. Our third example 
will bring these phenomena into the realm of common 
experience. Plato made reference, as we have said, to 
the frenzy of the Bacchanals and their healing. Behaviour 
among primitives was in question. Now the philosophers 
held that we need not go far afield for such, because the 
primitives could be met with at home and the psycho-therapy 
put to the test in the nursery! In fact this was going on 
all the time and everywhere. Mothers were assuaging the 
perturbations in the infant’s “soul” by rocking and singing 
lullaby. The analogy was quite perfect. It was Plato 
who referred to the quieting of the infant’s restlessness, 
“a thing much to be desired” says he; but how well 
Aristotle’s words about the Corybantic frenzy suited this 
case; for were not these agitated infants ‘“disenthralled” 
and their agitation “purged” “by the use of mystic 
melodies” in the lullaby with the accompaniment of 
rocking? And just as in the other instance of rhythmical 
interpretation of emotion, so here—if the baby’s pertur- 
bation grows violent, the mother’s rocking becomes more 
vehement to interpret it, and will gradually change to a 
gentler measure and the inducing of calm. 

I feel confident that all is growing clear, and the great 
truth of art’s duplex emotional efficacy coming out: form 
conferred upon the matter of emotional experience stirs, 
excites, carries the soul along; and then—because it is 
form—it gratifies, satisfies, purges away unhealthy per- 
turbation, induces peace at the last, leaving the soul uplifted 
and serene. Such is the quality of Fine Art’s contribution 
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to our happiness, to well being, eudaimonia. It has all 
been so badly missed, that I was quite sure Susemihl would 
feel free to tell the harassed mother that as the child 
needed quietness, her singing and rocking were simply 
bound to keep it awake. For he scoffed at the ancients’ 
musical therapy, to which this nursery practice cor- 
responded. 

But it is a strange story that has to be unfolded. The 
scholars were being misled by Plato, who gave them a 
quite incorrect analysis of the phenomena. He said, and 
he had a reason of his own for saying, that what caused 
the infant to be restless and in need of that treatment, was 
the emotion of fear. No, it was not; at least, to find out 
whether it was, catechize the nurse. This child is probably 
too young for alarms about the big bad wolf, or the 
policeman who will carry you off if you are naughty—it 
is more likely that there is some other cause, say the noise 
made by those tipsy fellows singing outside, or discomforts 
of teething. Plato’s reason for insisting on fear as the 
explanation, universally, is that he has an argument in 
hands about courage, fear as its opposite being a disease 
of the soul. So he at the same time makes out that the 
Corybantic frenzy arises from that same disease—it seems 
the only thing which matters at the moment. But the 
truth in either case is that the psychical perturbation arises 
from a complex of causes not necessarily comprising fear 
at all. It really is needful to go into this matter because it 
affects, historically, the scholars’ treatment of the katharsis 
doctrine. For great as Plato is, surely that habit of his 
is vexatious, of forcing an argument to work out to a 
quasi-logical conclusion which really was pre-determined 
and is not genuinely an inference. Thus the context here 
shows further that his mind was now set upon proving an 
odd theory about advantages of perpetual motion; so he 
goes on to pretend that when the mother rocks the baby 
and sings lullaby, it is the movement and noise which are 
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beneficial. But he was making great sacrifice to score a 
debating point; for in his heart he knew that it was not 
movement and noise which were proving curative, but 
rhythm and melody—he even says so, in passing, but he 
cannot press that for all it is worth because to do so would 
conflict with the very queer argument which he has in 
hands. In fact he goes on precisely as though he had just 
proved that the baby has been put to sleep by physical 
jerks; for he says that the reason for its thus dropping 
off is “obvious,” namely that the “external agitation” which 
has been “applied” “gets the better of the internal one.” 
We may well fancy Aristotle commenting that what truly 
is “obvious” is that Plato has forsaken right reasoning, 
because he is basing the argument upon an entirely 
erroneous analysis of the therapeutics, the curative agent 
being in truth not physical jerks but rhythm! There is, 
of course, no record of such comment or of any comment 
made by Aristotle upon Plato at this point; and the question 
is whether criticism is ever going to be allowed to get over 
the stultifying effect of that argument which is properly a 
supposititious one. 

There may be variety of documented speculation as to 
the nature of the process by which agitation number two 
manages not only the expulsion of number one but some- 
how the expulsion of number two as well, so that the 
perturbed recovers calmness and falls asleep. They do 
not get on well until Bernays arrives to explain that 
small doses of passion injected into the system cured it of 
passion. Really? Oh, no, not really; reality had better 
be left out of the question and the goal of our ambition 
be to find out what it was that the ancients oddly believed. 
Yet what I want from Aristotle or from Aristotle and 
Plato is Greek aesthetics, and now what I am offered 
instead is some old exploded medical lore of no service to 
me or to my students because it is not the history of 
medicine that is engaging our attention but the foundation 
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of criticism. In any case it was a false trail on which 
they all went off. 

Pioneer in re-statement for the modern age, of 
Aristotle’s katharsis doctrine, Bernays was erudite—that 
is the epithet regularly attached to his name; and although 
not unaware of Margoliouth’s denouncing of him as an 
ignorant fellow, I think that Margoliouth stood alone in 
this, and that the others when calling Bernays erudite were 
in order. What I have to say is that whilst erudition in 
itself is not contemptible, there is always this danger about 
it, that it tends to divorce the mind from realities. Having 
no better words about Bernays or Susemihl than I used 
years ago, I repeat myself and say, when the guttered 
candle of their lucubration has flickered out, it is a mistake 
to be guided by them still, as on this point are Butcher and 
the rest. Our topic is art-form, and fantastical results 
may well be reached in the treatment of the katharsis 
doctrine once we ignore (as has usually been done through- 
out the centuries) that music was the subject Aristotle was 
engaged with when he first mentioned katharsis and when 
he expressed his intention of dealing with it under the 
heading of poetry! “A dose of agitation administered 
for the expulsion of agitation according to the curious 
homeopathy of the ancients’—it is not quite permissible, is 
it, to write like that about Music? No, but the scholars, 
appointing Bernays their expositor-in-chief, were forgetting 
what Aristotle’s subject was. 

I apologise for any lack of suavity in my utterance 
respecting modern criticism. But see how I am situated. 
That doctrine, to me and my senior students most pregnant 
utterance of philosophy, has proved, in hands of able 
scholars, so jejune, so barren of instruction! What 
should become of our intellects had I nothing better to 
lay before my hearers than Bywater on the katharsis? 
Mr. Tate endorses my finding, that Bywater having re- 
viewed the history of the interpretations, reduces the 
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doctrine to this, that an occasional outlet for excitement 
would prove innocuous, and that dramatic performances 
did not occur often enough to do any real harm! I hold 
3ywater’s memory in esteem; Butcher’s as matter of 
course, but Bywater’s too, because | was given to under- 
stand that he was eminent in classical philology. I recall 
a phrase from the eulogium of him, The Portrait of a 
Scholar, “‘his copious memory was stored with the lapses 
of lesser scholars”: this excellent grammarian, however, 
proves a blind leader sometimes in Aristotelian study. 

I know well that my argument about the doctrine of 
katharsis will meet with a certain amount of heartfelt 
response. Some readers will say that what I have written, 
for example, about the twofold function of the rhythms— 
the moving of the soul and the quieting of it—expresses 
what they always thought or always felt respecting music 
and its values. Many a time, indeed, has the word purgation 
been used in a sense corresponding to that in which I use 
it. Any corroborative testimony cannot but be most 
welcome. It is the very naturalness, almost self-evidence, 
of the katharsis doctrine, as herein expounded and as so 
supported by private convictions, that makes it imperative 
to re-assert that no person of authority in scholarship, 
acknowledged in Aristotelian studies, is known to have inter- 
preted it in anything like that sense. If any did so, I think 
that it must have been obscurely, and that the thought stood 
undeveloped. For he must have been turning his attention 
to the very words of Aristotle, in their context, and thus 
have gone off the tracks of the tradition! The regular 
findings of scholarship from the Renaissance down, in all 
their variety, were entirely remote (alas) from the exegesis 
herein proffered. 

Yet the babies in uncounted millions had the secret in 
their breasts. And grown-ups too—when one comes to 
think of it, each one of us has been strangely moved 
by music and left after it not in excitation but serene. 
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And that was what Aristotle was desirous of explaining 
in his theory of the katharsis. 

Now let our minds and hearts be turned to pity and 
fear as the two emotions which are to be roused (according 
to him) through tragedy and purged thereby. To make 
this mean that the emotions were to be purified through the 
rousing of them by worthy objects—the emotions purged 
(as might be said) of vulgarity and of sentimentality— 
would be a cheap way to dispose of the matter, by a 
sincere and justifiable conception impossible however to 
bring into the line of the thoughts which are in question 
here. The attempt indeed has seldom been made. Bywater 
mentions this conception only to set it aside as unworthy 
of consideration, as exegesis to wit. - Butcher nevertheless 
did with worthy motive bring forward that conception, 
though he had to let it stand unharmonized (I say) with 
the main conception, which is that it was not the emotions 
that were to be purged but the soul that was to be purged 
of them. That is what Butcher believed with nearly all 
other scholars; and even if they took up strange notions 
of the manner or the purport of the purging, surely those 
examples of the purging, which we now have had before 
us in the Politics, do serve to show that in this they were 
right, that it was the soul which was to be purged, and 
purged of the perturbations of emotion. 

Renaissance critics were consistently moralistic, never 
approached aesthetics without relating it very closely to 
ethics, and felt sure that Aristotle was with them in this. 
But their own ethical outlook was deplorable, inhuman, 
in a most important respect, and they were far astray in 
thinking they had Aristotle with them in it. I charge with 
inhumanity leading scholars of the sixteenth century whose 
views went on permeating culture far beyond that century. 
They held that the philosopher could promulgate without 
blame, that the passions were diseases of the soul! I am 
stating things as briefly as possible, for clarity. One might 
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cite an Italian writer of the sixteenth century, a French writer 
of the seventeenth, a German of the eighteenth, all to 
the same effect, on this subject of the emotions and their 
purgation — pity an evil which needs to be got rid of! 
But we surveying the whole human scene can say with 
assurance, Rid your soul of pity and you are a scoundrel! 

I have said that my exposition has been designated 
“somewhat Platonising.” Yet how scanty or how 
superficial must resemblance between the two philosophies 
be, at the point when Aristotle’s argument is rooted in 
valuing the emotions, humanly, which Plato’s theory of life 
repudiated and inhumanly would have to wither. That 
they differed in that respect may be very well known, and 
yet have been slighted. Plato may treat pity as weak and 
weakening, which is just what it tends to be—mere 
sentimentality—if unlinked to remedial activity upon one 
plane or another. In the Christian scheme, pity (as was 
fitting for a world of tragical and pathetical experiences) 
becomes all-powerful, the incentive of the Divine inter- 
vention indeed as well as of general philanthropy. Perhaps 
it is in view of this that the dalliance of the Renaissance 
with such theory as made emotions to be diseases of the 
soul appears to me a shameful thing. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a theorist’s statement of his theories may be mere 
thoughtlessness! Certainly it was unintellectual to attach 
such one-sidedness in ethic to Aristotle; as was done, in 
the slighting of the profound difference between the 
philosophies. This affects, for centuries, the handling of 
the Aristotelian katharsis. 

When one perceives how large the ranges of thought 
upon which the doctrine opens as a window, there is no 
room for wonder as to why the philosopher went on post- 
poning full explanation of how art through excitation of 
emotion serves to a purging away of emotion. Some of 
the issues above suggested are not as issues the concern 
of art. But let me say again what the situation is with 
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which Aristotle is engaged. I may be dull yet not in- 
capable of being beneficially stirred to pity and fear by 
the sympathies of a Greek tragedy. Beneficially not 
because it acts as incentive to social activity—it does not— 
but because it leaves the soul not perturbed and thus 
enfeebled, but serene through its making particulars 
exemplify universals (in ways which Aristotle brings out 
but of which I make no mention here) and through the 
melodiousness of art-forms. 

The excitation of pity and fear is seen as a good and 
not an evil in the drama, because the end of a Greek 
tragedy is not the extinction of emotion, far from it, but 
the super-inducing of serenity, which is accomplished 
through melody, rhythm, art-form.- Pity and fear are 
resolved, through the melodic, harmonic rendering of them 
in terms of form, into peace at the last. In the tragedy 
is excitation of pity and fear, with the katharsis or 
purging away of them because the art-form serves towards 
the freeing of the discordant element from its discordancy, 
and towards a sort of reconcilement to the universe. 
That such measure of serenity is a characteristic product 
of Greek tragedy will not be denied. Seeing, however, 
of what weighty import the issues are, issues of life and 
death and destiny, it would be absurd to suggest that 
metrical form or any cognate schematization (it is a 
subject on which Aristotle had many thoughts) could be 
adequate to the resolution of the discords. Nor did 
Aristotle fail to insist upon the importance of moral 
considerations in the unravelling of the basically moral 
complexities of the tragic situations. It will be understood 
that | am keeping clear of all this not as supposing that 
it may be ignored but because I am restricting my view 
to the contribution towards eudaimonia which art-form 
makes in the dramatising of tragic experience. If I say 
it is the lifting up of the soul into the scheme of universal 
rhythms, it is not that such form of words sounds like 
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Aristotle. If I say (same thing) that it is a case of the 
rocked babies over again but on a higher plane of life, I 
am aware that Aristotle made no mention of those babies, 
the reference to them being imported from elsewhere, but 
their case does well exemplify the non-rational aspect, 
which is an important aspect, of the purging of the 
emotions. 

Please let it be borne in mind that what Aristotle 
actually said was that in the work of art the soul was to 
attain by an emotional excitation to the purging away of 
emotion. This is that cryptic utterance which caused such 
confusion of mind. Yet what he said, though too briefly, 
was precisely what he wanted to say; and it was, to his 
mind, foundation doctrine of Art. 

Mr. Tate (whose courtesy of phrase I appreciate and 
wish I was properly emulating) says (p. 12) that I see in 
the process of rhythmical cure “a spiritual value,” whereas 
he himself would contend for nothing more “than a mere 
emotional pleasure and relief.” Now I am no adept at 
fine distinctions, and when such have been drawn I am 
apt to question whether the analyst is not missing the point , 
indeed it was on some occasion of fine distinctions that I 
hazarded the jest, ““ You must catch your hair before you can 
split it.” The present matter, however, may not be a case 
in point ; and I am thankful to have had it brought forward, 
as it opens up (to my thinking) large vistas. I am glad 
to attempt a statement of my belief in this matter. 

Primordially, the experience (called emotional) in a 
musical performance or in musical therapy is not ethical 
or spiritual at all but psycho-physical. Eventually it is 
to become something far other than it primordially was. 
At what stage it passes into belonging to a higher plane 
of experience, nobody can say. Marett suggests ethical 
value in the dance of savages, taking the individual out of 
himself, making him at one with his kind. Very rudi- 
mentary ethic no doubt. Rudimentary too is the religious 
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element which is in the sense acquired, through the 
rhythms, of some sort of union with some sort of divinity; 
but the rudiments in either case are rudiments of that 
which has vast scope, stretching up to the most fruitful 
idealism and to the most spiritual worship. I see no reason 
for Aristotle to deny to the thrilling and healing melodies 
moral and spiritual potentialities. Even the katharsis of 
the infantile perturbations, to revert to that example which 
Plato might have seen the sense of, is not a negating of 
turmoil, but rests in a positing, over the turmoil, of the 
embracing rhythms of life. Nor could I deny that spiritual 
values are in embryo in the induced serenity. Peace in a 
world of such experiences as are the matter of pity and 
fear, is a conception which links up with the highest of 
spiritual values. 

I am out of my depth. I envisage an Aristotelian 
unity extending from amoeba or protoplasm up through 
all grades of living to man and thence on owing to man’s 
spiritual nature up to God; and broad, too, all-embracing. 
In it I think I fail to make the distinctions which one ought 
to make, between sorts of eudaimonia to one of which the 
musical katharsis makes a contribution and to another not. 
But as regards being out of one’s depth, my young hearers 
(select and not too young) may have heard me declare it 
a good and not an evil to get out of one’s depth, because 
breasting waves is more an adult’s exercise than paddling 
—only, terra firma must not be departed from too far; our 
risks are graver than theirs who keep to shallows. 

The wheel is come full circle; and one story of 
Alexander having served me for a prelude, let another be my 
finale. 

’Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son— 


thus Dryden hymned in Alexander’s Feast the influence 
of music upon the passions, to rouse them, to interpret 
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their phases and to assuage them; but neither he nor others 
apprehended that the theme was Aristotle’s theme when he 
made mention of the katharsis. Yet so it was! And I 
have noted that the French essayist in criticism, Saint- 
Evremond, chanced to be just at that time asserting in 
an essay that nobody yet had managed to find out what 
Aristotle meant by his famous pity-and-fear purgation, his 
own conviction being that Aristotle himself did not know 
what he was driving at. Why could not they take 
cognizance of the fact that Aristotle was openly dealing 
with the influence of Fine Art upon the emotions? The 
answer is simple: form, as the philosopher’s theme, was 
a conception alien to criticism, except in the one aspect, 
moralism, which may reasonably be called good form if we 
like. 

And criticism has gone on making rubbish of his 
aesthetic doctrine. What was it that they said he meant 
by this about katharsis? Merely that frequent excitation 
would exhaust emotion, said Lessing! No, but that like 
cures like, small doses of passion being prescribed for 
curing of passion, said Bernays! Or that emotion is 
dangerous if not supplied with a safety-valve, says 
Bywater; the katharsis being just the clearing off of 
accumulated emotions through a performance in the 
theatre! And so on, until we get it that the purgation 
consisted in a lessening of the morbid activity of black bile. 

Therefore how can I but hope to see scholars come 
the whole way across to the point of view which I have 
here indicated. Then, say I, you may shed a kindly tear 
over the aberrations of one good mind and another; whilst 
you yourself will have broken clear of all the tangle of 
the misleading tradition. And your scholarship might 
perhaps be engaged in contributing to establish the hitherto 
unrecognized continuity in development of aesthetic 
doctrine, Pythagoras to Aristotle. 
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Take, I pray you, for motto in your researches, this 
word of one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries: “it is ever 
the misfortune of Learning to be wounded by her own 
hand.” Moreover, now I bethink me, the subject which 
was engaging the attention of that wise judge, Daniel, 
when he so wrote, was RHYTHM—his theme was that worthy 
theme of mine, values of poetic FORM. 


W. F. TRENCH. 


[The article in Studies to which reference is made is in No. 76 of 
that publication, December, 1930.] 





NOTES ON A NEW EDITION OF CHARITON. 


Tue discovery of three papyrus fragments of Chariton’s 
mepi Xaipéav kui KaAAwonv between thirty and forty years ago 
made a revision of the text desirable. In 1924 Schmid 
and Stahlin noted in their history of Greek literature 
(pt. 11, vol. 11, p. 810) that an edition was being prepared 
by J. Mewaldt. This promise has not been fulfilled. But 
now the Clarendon Press has published a recension of the 
text by an American scholar, Dr. Warren E. Blake, which 
well supplies what was wanted. In his article on The 
Overtrustful Editors of Chariton in 1931 Blake had 
already shown that, apart from the papyrus finds, a series 
of mishaps and mistakes in the preparation of all previous 
editions had prevented them from being satisfactory. In 
the introduction to the present work he briefly describes 
the eventful history of the text in the last two centuries. 
I propose to recount it with some additions here. Its 
vicissitudes are almost as unusual as those of Chariton’s 
much-enduring heroine herself. 

The novel’s early popularity is attested by three papyrus 
fragments of the second (probably contemporary with the 
author), second-third, and sixth-seventh centuries. Only 
one manuscript in Florence, to which we also owe 
Xenophon’s Ephesiaca, is known to survive. It dates from 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Fortunately, as 
comparison with the older papyri shows, this is remark- 
ably trustworthy for its age. (Thus Blake’s collation 
qualifies Schmid-Stahlin’s view, op. cit. 11, 1, 809.) 
Probably the earliest to be written of the surviving Greek 
novels, Chariton’s was the latest to appear in print. 





1Charitonis Aphrodisiensis De Chaerea et Callirhoe Amatoriaruwm 
Narrationum Libri Octo. Recensuit et emendavit Warren E. Blake. 
Pp. xx + 142. 1938. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London and New 
York: Humphrey Milford, 10s. 6d. 
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De Montfaucon in 1709 first brought the MS. to notice. 
Salvini and Cocchi made copies in 1725 and 1727-8, and 
in 1750 D’Orville published the editio princeps based on 
Cocchi’s copy. Through Cocchi’s negligence the proofs 
were most inadequately checked with the MS., and many 
errors remained. Beck’s edition in 1783 made little im- 
provement. In 1842 Cobet made a transcription of the 
MS. (incidentally using a chemical restorative with dele- 
terious effects afterwards). This Hirschig used for his 
edition of 1856, but confused Cobet’s own emendations, 
which were many, with the true MS. readings, with the 
result that his whole critical approach was _ vitiated. 
Hercher in 1858-9, while recognising some of his pre- 
decessor’s faults, neglected to consult the MS. directly, so 
that his text, too, was far from final. 

That was eighty years ago. Meanwhile Chariton’s own 
name and age suffered some ill-judged criticism, and only 
interventions of rvyn, as remarkable as any of those that 
saved Callirhoe, saved him from being degraded to the 
status of an anonymous fifth or sixth century writer. At 
the end of the last century Rohde, in his Griechische 
Roman, adopted and gave wide circulation to D’Orville’s 
opinion that Xapitwy ’Agyediotede Was an obvious pseudonym 
for any writer on the reprva (or rather yAukimexpa) avO 
‘Agpodiata. Dramatically within a few years an. in- 
scription found at Aphrodisias established the name’s 
authenticity beyond doubt. In the same book Rohde 
ascribed the novel to the late fifth or early sixth century. 
Soon afterwards the papyrus finds vindicated Chariton’s 
antiquity. 

It has been left to Blake, like the loyal Polycharmus 
in the text, to restore the novel to something like its 
original state of unassuming merit. In order to give a 
complete synopsis of former textual work he has printed 
all known conjectures, both more or less probable, in full, 
since it was his own experience that even the least plausible 
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often helped to indicate a difficulty and suggest its solution. 
As only one MS. survives this method seems justified. 
In his own corrections of the text Blake has generally 
shown convincing judgment and discretion. In _ the 
following few places I venture to prefer other readings, 
but at best these can only be mere matters of opinion :— 


p. 5, 1. 1: Reiske’s joav «ai is better than Blake’s jovyi 
for MS. jjeav «ai. 

p. 47, 1. 10: Reiske’s arnonacaro for aveoracaro is weak. 
The corruption lies deeper, but some form of a7ocmaw seems 
best. ; 

p. 73, 1. 17: Blake’s dcxaZduevoe for KxabeZcuevor is 
unnecessary. Chariton is paraphrasing his Homeric 
quotation. 

p. 83, 1. 13: 1 cannot see the point of Blake’s alleged 
epitaph. The Mpépo¢ is surely Callirhoe’s child. 

p. 87, 1. 22: the MS. should be left unaltered. <A 
tactful aposiopesis is in character for an imperial eunuch 
here, and Chariton’s powers of dialogue are versatile 
enough to employ it. 

p. 89, 1.6: the MS. punctuation is preferable to Reiske’s 
interpolation. 

p. 114, 1. 16: Cobet’s Svamevetc is required for deapévers. 
As Blake shows, the MS. accents are often erratic. 

p. 126, 1. 17: Blake’s Acéoera. is an unneeded improve- 
ment of Chariton’s éA\séoera. Here, as on p. 5, |. 1, above, 
Blake has been tempted by his familiarity with Chariton’s 
usage to force consistency on him. 

For these, however, and those few that others may 
question, Blake makes a large number of corrections which 
are entirely convincing. 

Indices of proper names, gnomic sentences, and similes 
have been included in this volume. I have noted only one 
omission—namely, p. 81, Il. 29-30, from the yroua. At 
first sight it seemed wrong to record similes and not 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXVI. L 
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metaphors, which are so often a much more revealing trait 
of style. Chariton’s metaphors, however, are less emphatic 
and even more conventional than his similes. As 
Calderini (Caritone di Afrodisia, p. 141, 1) has noted, 
they are chiefly drawn from military activities, or from 
fire and burning. His most striking metaphorical use, ra¢ 
kwmacg Exev éntepwuévac (p. 12, 1. 11), has been suspected— 
unjustly, I think, for it is an allusion to Homer’s 


ce) Ds ‘ , . . s 
EVUNPE EOETMA, TA TE TEVA VIHVOL wéAovta, 


a notion whose prevalence I have discussed in Greek 
Metaphor, p. 134. We may expect allusive language to 
be somewhat strained. 

There is also one exception to- the general conven- 
tionality of Chariton’s similes. This is so graphic and 
true to life that it deserves more notice than scholars have 
given it. Chaereas and Callirhoe have swooned with joy 
at reunion; their friend Polycharmus shouts to arouse 


them—*. . . As he shouted thus, they, like persons sunk 
in a deep well hearing with difficulty the voice from above, 


” 


slowly revived .. .” Anyone who has heard the hollow 
distant way in which voices seem to come to one’s hearing 
after unconsciousness must recognise the astonishing 
fidelity of this, whether it be original or borrowed here. 
Noteworthy also from a technical point of view is the 
series of similes at the final tableau in Syracuse — an 
attempt to achieve Homer’s effective use of this device at 
moments of climax. Chariton knew his Homer well and 
quotes him aptly—once only with strained effect, when 
Chaereas’ mother imitates Hecuba’s gesture to Hector from 
the walls of Troy. Here what was tragic in Homer is 
melodramatic in Chariton. 

In his introduction Blake mentions that he hopes soon 
to publish his index verborum. It is a pity that he could 
not have included it in the present volume. I took the 
opportunity of checking the Chariton citations in Liddell 





nan =e SF or a SEU 
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and Scott. On the whole they are adequate, except for 
the fact that only book and chapter are given, and some of 
Chariton’s chapters are long. The following additional 
references and corrections (cited by book, chapter, and 
paragraph in Blake) may be noted :— 


aroyvwae = despair, without qualifying genitive T5, § 3 
and elsewhere. 

éxtoworg = abortion, B8, § 7. 

éxtirowaxw = to produce abortion, B 10, § 6. 

uvortkd¢ Of a bridal night, 44, $9, 

repiPvayiona = armiets, E 3, § 4. 

mooemoypéw in 4, § 1, means to arrive before, not to be 
at home before, as in L. & S. 

roobeopnia = delay, T 2, § 9. 


And in the old edition: 


To the references s.v. taxew@voapi¢ add Chariton, 
Bk. vi, 4, § 2, and af ypuvavtdi¢ add Chariton, H 4, § 7. 

I have noted only very trivial slips in the printing: on 
p. xvi Christian Daniel Beck’s second initial is wrongly 
given as A.; on p. xviii, read cviii for cix, as the number 
of Bursian in which Schmidt’s article appeared. 

Blake’s easily handled edition will be welcome to the 
general reader as well as to the precise scholar. Chariton 
deserves to be read for pleasure. He tells with touches 
of humour a quickly moving, well constructed, unpreten- 
tious, semi-historical story lucidly and agreeably—the John 
Buchan of antiquity. Perhaps now some stylist may 
undertake a modern translation for the enlightenment of 
those with little Greek who, like George Moore, believe 
that Longus with his succulent yAvxirng gives what is best 
and most typical of Greek Romance. 


W. BEDELL STANFORD. 
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iamque imprudens evaserat hostes 
atque locos (qui post Albae de nomine dicti 
Albani, tum rex stabula alta Latinus habebat), 
ut stetit et frustra absentem respexit amicum. 
VIRGIL, Aeneid Ix, vy. 386-9. 


Imprudens has always been a source of irritation; from 
the ancient commentator in the time of Servius, who cut 
the Gordian knot by glossing imprudens i.q. valde prudens, 
to modern editors, who reluctantly give a brief note of the 
type, “heedless, probably of his friend.”* A quick reading 
of the passage will certainly lead one to set off imprudens 
against the return of concern which seems to be implied 
in respexit. But must this be so? Is Nisus portrayed by 
Virgil as the kind of man who would, even in a sudden 


emergency, forget his young friend’s safety? 

Virgil’s dramatic characterisation is both exact and 
consistent. In the Nisus-Euryalus Epyllion there is a 
pointed contrast uniformly maintained passim between the 
two types of warrior: Nisus, the thoughtful soldier of 
riper years’ and experience, with almost a philosophic 


This is Sidgwick’s short note. ‘‘Forgetful of Euryalus’’—Servius, 
Heyne, Wagner, Forbiger, Conington, ete. Mackail (1930) has no 
comment: his translation (1885) is ambiguous, as is Page’s inadequate 
note. The dilemma is: either imprudens, with evaserat, ‘‘seems so 
little in keeping with a successful escape’’ (Conington); or, as timmemor 
Euryali, it offends the reader. 

* He is still iwvenis, of course (cf. vv. 235, 249): but his ‘‘years of 
disecretion’’ are implicit throughout the whole episode. He had come 
from Troy comes Aeneae (v. 177), which, without implying parity of 
age with A., does demand a degree of maturity, and vv. 407-8 suggest 
that he had hunted on Mt. Ida in the old days, t.e., when ‘‘extra-mural’’ 
hunting was possible, viz., before the dexéres madaioua. This adds ten 
years to his age. Euryalus, on the contrary, was brought up during 
the Trojan War (vv. 201-2). To the Trojans with Aeneas, as to us 
now, there would be the distinction between the War-child and the 
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turn of mind (cf. vv. 184-5, dine hunc ardorem 
cupido?), and Euryalus, representing the rash impetuosity 
of high-spirited but inconsiderate youth (v. 181, ora puer 
prima signans intonsa iuventa). The extreme youthfulness 
of E. is insisted upon several times (e.g., vv. 212, 276): 
he is a contemporary and playfellow of ‘little’ Iulus. 

It would be well first to study carefully the precise 
delineation of the contrasted types. Euryalus’ actions are 
not guided by reason. His answers to Nisus (vv. 199-- 
206, 219-221) are hysterical. He shows little considera- 
tion for his mother—his chief concern is selfishly to avoid 
seeing her in tears, not to forbear from causing her to 
weep (vv. 287-8). He has to be restrained, in his head- 
strong course, from pursuing the slaughter too far into a 
fresh part of the enemy’s camp (v. 351): and at this 
unsuitable moment, when time is perilously short and the 
real objective of the enterprise still presses, he indulges in 
his thoughtless lust for. fine booty. Like the woman 


Camilla (x1, vv. 768-82), lured to her doom by her reck- 
less covetousness of the splendid equipment of the priest 
Chloreus, Euryalus is dazzled by brilliant spoils. He has 
eyes for the trappings of Rhamnes, the Augur Royal, who 
(it may be inferred from vv. 324-7) would have shown 
the same sacerdotal love of vestments as his fellow-seer 
Chloreus. Rhamnes, be it noted, had been slain by Nisus 


pre-War child. The love between N. and E. was not based on equal 
years, and is, in fact, nowhere (in Book 1x) stated by Virgil (beyond 
the use of amicwm and the hints in vv. 199 and 213-5). It was founded 
on community of interest, his amor wnus erat (v. 182), sc. venandi et 
pugnandi—a phrase often mistranslated as an explicit expression of 
their mutual love. 

Note——We have taken the Epyllion (Aen. Ix, vv. 176-502) as an 
independent unit. Hence Nisus amore pio pueri (Vv, v. 296) and other 
references in Book v are outside the scope of this paper. The two 
accounts are unconnected: there are no cross-references—a sign of the 
unfinished state of the Aeneid—and there is every reason to believe 
that the ‘self-contained’ story in Book Ix was written first (vide 
Nettleship, Ancient Lives of Vergil, pp. 65-6; Crump, The Growth of 
the Aeneid, pp. 74-5, 112, 117). 
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(v. 325): he was not E.’s own victim. E., therefore, 
goes out of his way to collect fineries. He also delays to 
pick up the plumed helmet of the great Messapus. His 
crowning act of incautious folly was to don these glittering 
prizes, on a night with a moon (vv. 374, 403) and stars 
(v. 429). No wonder that Virgil’s adjective for Euryalus ° 
is inmemorem (v. 374). 

Nisus, on the other hand, is both memor and prudens : 
he thinks of ways and means, and of opportunities. He 
it is who takes to heart the present difficulty of the Trojans 
(vv. 192-3), who observes the chance offered by the drunken 
slumber of the Rutulians (vv. 188-90), who clearly fore- 
sees the dangers of his enterprise (vv. 210-1), and would 
make practical arrangements to meet the case of failure 
(vv. 212-5); who thinks of the other’s mother (vv. 216-8), 
who builds his plans on the sound basis of previous 
knowledge of the country (vv. 243-5) and carries them 
out, even in the excitement of action, with care and an eye 
to every contingency (vv. 321-3, 353-6). Nisus is clearly 
not the man to lose his head in an emergency. 

It comes, then, as a jar to find him called imprudens, 
if this word is to imply even a momentary forgetfulness 
of his young friend, for whose safety he felt responsible. 
The words imprudens evaserat surely go together, and 
mean no more than “he had escaped more by luck than by 
any precaution or plan,” “he had made an unforeseen 
escape,” almost “found that he had unwittingly escaped.” 
In the circumstances of sudden surprise described in 
vv. 375-83, it would not be possible to expect, even from 
Nisus, much deliberation (prudentia) : the only course was 
celerare fugam in silvas et fidere nocti (v. 378), and to 
hope for the best. Euryalus, too, might have enjoyed the 
same good fortune: but he was doubly handicapped, with 
praeda to burden him and timor to lead him astray from 
the path (vv. 384-5). These two disadvantages very soon 
produced a third, loss of touch with his leader (Nisus abit, 
v. 386). 
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The traditional interpretation of imprudens, in fact, 
becomes the more intolerable the more it is carefully 
considered, with due regard to the context and to the 
tenses of the verbs. “‘N. did not stop to look back for E. 
(whom he forgot in his excitement or terror) until he had 
reached safety.” If tmprudens = “heedless of E.,” Nisus 
must have been heedless of him for a considerable time! 
It was presumably more than the work of a moment to 
pass through the enemy and the “loci Albani” to safety! 
Compare with the above: “N. did not stop to look back 
at EX. (who he was confident had had the wit to stay close 
to him all the time) until he had reached safety (which he 
happened to reach by good luck).” The incident only 
superficially resembles the loss of Creiisa in Book 1 
(v. 741, nec prius antissam respexi animumve reflext). 
Nisus, we may be sure, had E. in mind all the time : Aeneas 
forgot. 

I find that Dr. James Henry has, as usual, treated the 


problem here with sound judgment (albeit in eccentric form). 
The Dublin scholar rightly insisted that “imprudens must 
have its proper prospective force (= non providens)” : so 
that it cannot be equivalent to either immemor Euryali or 
ignorans se evasisse (a solution of the Schol: on the 


‘ 


Verona Palimpsest). Henry takes it as “‘not foreseeing 
what might happen,’ viz., that E. would be intercepted 
and surrounded by the enemy.” But this is only the old 
“forgetfulness of his friend” again, although in a more 
palatable form. Henry is still associating imprudens with 
thought of Euryalus. At no point does it seem credible 
that Nisus was imprudens where his young companion was 
concerned. Surely imprudens naturally goes with the verb 
beside it, adverbially, and means “not foreseeing how he 
might escape” (ignorans quomodo evaderet or evasurus 
esset)? The two words imprudens evaserat are, in fact, 
a subcontrary of prudens evaserat, which is clearly un- 
ambiguous, “he had escaped by taking thought.” Prudens 
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evasit must have been a common phrase. It has almost 
the air of a cliché; on which Virgil pleasantly plays a trick 
of oxymoron (for a similar trick on a phrase of common 
use, viz., pulveris exigui tactus, cf. Georg. IV, vv. 86-7, 
where a new context is playfully given to this funereal 
formula). Virgil was fond of these /usus verborum, as 
many echoes and partial repetitions of his own phrases in 
new settings show. This was probably the affectation 
(xaxoZnAfa) which Virgil learnt from Maecenas and 
Agrippa censured.* 

For imprudens = “without planning it,” “unconsciously,” 
cf. Terence, Hec. V, 4, 40, plus hodie boni fect imprudens 
quam sciens ante hunc diem unquam. 

I think this explanation of imprudens helps to account 
for the curious lines vv. 387-8, with their unexpected 
wealth of topographical detail. The good luck of Nisus 
is emphasised by them: he had not only escaped hostes, 
viz., the band of three hundred cavalry under Volcens 
(v. 370), but had safely passed through the heart of the 
enemy’s terrain. The country-seat—if it may be so 
called—of King Latinus would be well guarded, both with 
soldiers and outdoor staff. This was obviously not the 
route whereby to choose to escape if one had been prudens 
(“deliberately planning a way of escape’). 

But what of line 389? Respexit does not necessarily 
answer, and correct, imprudens. The significant word is 


* [Donatus], Vita Vergilii, 44, M. Vipsanius a Maecenate ewm 
suppositum appellabat novae cacozeliae repertorem, non tumidae nec 
exilis, sed ex communibus verbis atque ideo latentis. The affectation 
consisted of an unusual employment of common phrases. For a 
discussion of a kindred problem (doubles entendres) in Latin, see 
W. Beare in Classical Review, 1, 6, Dec., 1937. 

‘Virgil, as usual, achieves two objects by the ‘‘digression.’’ He 
makes the matter of his epic provide the occasion for a contemporary 
allusion, for a graceful compliment to Augustus. Augustus is known 
to have laid out zoological gardens in this neighbourhood. Elephants 
were housed there. Stabula alta would thus awaken a picture of the 
great ‘‘elephant-houses’’? 
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stetit. Nisus could not look back until he paused, and he 
could not pause until he was in safety. He naturally 
assumed that Euryalus was following close behind all the 
time. Je... ducam (v. 323) was the keynote of the 
whole adventure, and even in the sauwve qui peut scramble 
of v. 378 Nisus would still expect that Euryalus would be 
close at his heels. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


KOTTABISTAE. 


My dear mistress has a heart 

Soft as those kind looks she gave me, 
When, with love’s resistless art 

And her eyes, she did enslave me. 
But her constancy’s so weak, 

She’s so wild and apt to wander, 
That my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 


Melting joys about her move, 

Killing pleasures, wounding blisses; 
She can dress her eyes in love 

And her lips can warm with kisses. 
Angels listen when she speaks; 

She’s my delight, all mankind’s wonder ; 
But my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 


THe Earyt oF ROCHESTER. 


Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie; 

Glad did I live and gladly die 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

“Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
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Vis referam carae quam sit cor molle puellae : 
Dulcior haud unquam risus in ore fuit; 

Non ubi luminibus servum me reddidit olim, 
Non ubi me pollens arte subegit amor. 

Sed male certa fides, constantia fluxa vacillat, 
Sed vaga mens varia mobilitate labat; 

Sic miser haec properet consumere pectora livor, 
Fac modo me domina separet una dies. 


Mitigat illecebris si quid sibi durius obstat, 
Vulnera dant veneres blanditiaeque necem. 
Docta cupidineos oculis inspirat honores, 
Et iubet impressis labra calere labris. 
Deliciae nobis, toti mirabilis orbi, 
Si loquitur, superum pendet ab ore cohors. 
Sed miser haec properet consumere pectora livor, 
Fac modo me domina separet una dies. 


R. W. Tate. 


Qua patet supra polus aptus astris 
Conditus terrae gremio quiescam; 
Ut libens vixi, petii libenter 

Otia mortis. 


In meo versus tumulo legatur : 

“Hic loco tandem fruitur cupito; 

Monte venator rediit marique 
Nauta relicto.” 


R. W. Tate. 





C. 
D. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
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I hear the services you do the state; 

I’ve been eye-witness, when you were with me: 
When age had freez’d the blood in my cold veins, 
Your mighty valour well supplied my place: 

In short, to spare a useless flow of words, 

You are to-day what I myself have been; 

Yet in our competition you perceive 

The king made some distinction ’twixt us twain. 
The prize is yours—but I it was deserv’d it. 

He who obtain’d did surely best deserve. 

He is most deserving who can best discharge. 
You were refus’d and that is no good sign. 
You’re an old courtier, and so gain’d your cause. 
The lustre of my deed has gain’d my cause. 
Reason aright; the king respects your age. 

The king considers merit more than age. 

The honour then by right was due to me. 


CORNEILLE (translated). 


False though she be to me and love, 
I'll ne’er pursue revenge; 

For still the charmer I approve, 
Though I deplore her change. 


In hours of bliss we oft have met: 
They could not always last; 

And though the present I regret, 
I’m grateful for the past. 


CONGREVE. 





r 
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Illa quidem nostri foedus violavit amoris; 
Destituit Venerem: non tamen ultor ero. 
Namque quod immutata fides perstare nequivit, 

Hoc tantum nobis displicet, ipsa placet. 


Saepe quidem laetis venerem coniunximus horis; 
Esse sed aeternae quo potuere modo ? 

Sic mihi, praesentes lacerent cum corda dolores, 
Gaudia nunc etiam grata priora manent. 


W. S. MAGUINNESsS. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


jEHEU! 


Aqui, junto al mar latino, 
digo la verdad: 
siento en roca, aceite y vino 
yo mi antiguédad. 


jOh, qué anciano soy, Dios santo! 
jOh, qué anciano soy! 
i De dénde viene mi canto? 
Y yo, adénde voy? 


El conocerme a mi mismo 
que me va costando 
muchos momentos de abismo 
y el como y el cuando . 


Y esta claridad latina, 


ide qué me sirvid 
a la entrada de la mina 
del yo y el no yo?... 


Nefelibata contento 
creo interpretar 
las confidencias del viento, 
la tierra y el mar . 


Unas vagas confidencias 
del ser y el no ser, 
y fragmentos de conciencias 
de ahora y de ayer. 


Como en medio de un desierto 
me puse a clamar; 
y miré el sol como muerto 
y me eché a llorar. 
RUBEN Dario. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


EHEU! 


Here by this Latin sea 

The truth appears 

In rock and olive tree and wine 
I feel my years. 


Oh God, how old I am! 

How old! You only know. 
Whence comes my song 
—And I? Whither do I go? 


Learning to know myself, 
The substance that is I, 
Costs me so much despair 
—The ‘how,’ the ‘why.’ 


What use this Latin light, 
This dazzling sky, 


At the opening to the pit 
Of the ‘I’ or the ‘non-l.’ 


Whispers I had meant 
To understand 
Confided by the wind, 
The sea, the land 


Of being or not being 
And such doubts clarify 
—Fragments of conscience 
To-day and days gone by. 


As though in a desert 

I cried out my fears, 

Stared the sun like a corpse 
—And burst into tears. 


Etruna MacCartay. 
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Wir schreiten auf und ab im reichen flitter 
Des buchenganges beinah bis zum tore 
Und sehen aussen in dem feld vom gitter 
Den mandelbaum zum zweitenmal im flore. 


Wir suchen nach den schattenfreien banken, 
Dort wo uns niemals fremde stimmen scheuchten. 
In traumen unsre arme sich verschranken, 

Wir laben uns am langen milden leuchten. 


Wir fiihlen dankbar wie zu leisem brausen 
Von wipfeln strahlenspuren auf uns tropfen, 
Und blicken nur und horchen wenn in pausen 
Die reifen friichte an den boden klopfen. 


STEFAN GEORGE. 


TWILIGHT. 


Twilight is stealing 
O’er hill and sea, 
Vesper bells pealing, 
Call us to Thee. 
Low at Thy mercy-seat, 
Father, Thy children meet; 
Craving Thy guidance sweet, 
Bend we the knee. 


Lowly confessing 

Trespass and shame, 
Bravely expressing 

Faith in Thy Name; 
Praising with one accord, 
Hearing Thy Holy Word, 
Here let our service, Lord, 

Be without blame. 


C. F. ALEXANDER. 
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Under the beech trees we patrolled 

Up and down as far as the gate, 

And from the alleyway’s glinting gold 
Saw the trellised almond blossoming late. 


And sought the benches unhaunted by shade, 
Where no strange voice could our ears affright. 
In dreams our palsied arms are stayed 

And we are laved in gentle light. 


Our mood is gracious as the murmurous drone 
And dappled radiance from the high tree tops. 
Hearing and heeding nothing, save alone 

The thud of ripe fruit as it drops. 


Eruna MacCartny. 


Repit umbra crepusculi 
Per montis iuga, per mare; 
Iam campanula concovat 
Vespertina colentes. 
Supplices adeunt Tui 
Sedes undique gratiae; 
Numen dulce regens vias 
Invocantque cadentes. 
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Voxque maesta fatentium est 
Dedecus, vitium, scelus; 
Nostram proferimus fidem 
Fortiterque fideles. 
Laudes unanimi damus. 
Verba in aure sonant sacra, 
Cultus hic vitio vacet 
Filios, Domine, audi. 
F. R. M. Hircucock. 
HERMATHENA—VOL., XXVI. M 
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O RUS QUANDO EGO TE ASPICIAM. 


When hungry fowl go roosting soon, 
And nightly shines the crystal moon 
O’er silent rills, 
And icy winds their bugles blow, 
And crisping sheet the powdery snow 
Out o’er the hills; 
Then merrily, merrily trim the fire, 
Merrily troll about the bowl, 
And merrily sing to your heart’s desire; 
For to solace the winter lack 
There’s nothing so good as song and sack; 
So merrily, merrily trim the fire. 


Lucas COLLINS. 
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Shakespeare's Last Plays. By E. M. W. Tittyarp. Pp. 85. 
1938. London: Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 


WHEN the late Lytton Strachey published his essay on 
Shakespeare’s final period thirty-two years ago it came, Dr. 
Tillyard tells us, as a timely rebuke to the “vision, popular enough 
at that date, of Shakespeare on the heights, wrapped in the 
impenetrable mantle of his own virtue, watching with god-like 
serenity the happy issue which he was now positive the passionate 
struggles of mankind must ultimately have.” To put the matter 
thus is, perhaps, to overestimate the tonic effect of Strachey’s 
corrective to the interpretation firmly established by Dowden and 
Furnivall. If the vision of Shakespeare on the heights was 
acceptable in 1906, it has been scarcely less acceptable to more 
recent writers. Criticism of these last plays has been for long 
enough in danger of losing its way among agreeable speculations 
which derive directly from the late nineteenth-century picture of 
Shakespeare’s last working years. The poet may no longer be 
described in so many words as filled with a “boundless and 
confident optimism,” but at least he has remained a universal 
uncle radiating benevolence. It has proved an easy step to 
imagine his finding inspiration for the last plays in the life and 
setting of Stratford, and to see in the figures of Imogen, Perdita, 
and Miranda successive reflections of his daughter Judith. 
Individual critics have carried the matter much further; and we 
have been invited among other things to find a reference to the 
poet’s medical son-in-law in the physician in Cymbeline, and to 
read between the lines of these last plays Shakespeare’s desire to 
devote himself to gardening, his intention to return—after some 
years of horticultural refreshment—to the writing of lyrical poetry, 
and even his views upon the printing-press. 

Where so little is known, there is more than a possibility that 
such criticism may lead young students to accept as a recognised 
likeness a picture of Shakespeare which is admittedly the product 
of sympathetic imagination, and which may be utterly false. 
Only within the past few years have there been signs of a fresh 
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approach to the last plays, in which their strange minglirg of 
romance and realism has begun to receive just treatment. Critics 
for the most part have not found it hard to agree that in them 
Shakespeare was cultivating a new kind of drama, that his object 
was not fully attained either in Cymbeline or the Winter’s Tale, 
and that in the Tempest he achieved success at last. On the 
matter of what Shakespeare’s object was, however, there is con- 
siderably less unanimity. Dr. Tillyard’s book is a closely-reasoned 
examination of these plays as attempts on Shakespeare’s part to 
blend the principle of romance with the tragic plan which had 
informed the great tragedies, and so to assimilate in unified works 
of art the two worlds of realism and romance. It is particularly 
to be welcomed, not because it offers an easy and completely 
comprehensive “explanation” of these plays, but because, apart 
from new and suggestive matter which it embodies, its method 
and its central theme enable the author to bring into focus much 
that has been put forward in a tentative way, and often without 
any attempt to follow up the implications of fresh critical points. 
In the view of the present writer, the path along which Dr. 
Tillvard directs study is the most likely to lead to fruitful results. 

The “tragic pattern” which gives a title to the first part of 
this book is the conception of tragedy as destruction arising from 
frailty or insufficiency, followed by expiation, and finally by 
regeneration. In the series of plays beginning with Richard II 
and ending with Henry V this theme is worked out with majestic 
completeness. In Julius Caesar and the four great tragedies 
which followed, the final regeneration as it affects the community 
involved in the disasters provoked by the initial shortcoming 
cannot be made manifest as it was made manifest in Henry V 
by the new king’s successful quelling of rebellion at home followed 
by victory over a foreign enemy, but in depicting the redemption 
of his central figure Shakespeare never forgets the interest of 
state. As the fulfilment of divine justice working itself out 
through the affairs of men is the preoccupation of Shakespeare 
in the middle years of his maturity, so it can be shown to be the 
theme of his earliest successful tragedy, Romeo and Juliet, in 
which regeneration is to be achieved not by the purging of guilt, 
but by the sacrifice of innocence. Dr. Tillyard’s concern here is 
to apply the tragic pattern to the last romances, which are to be 
regarded rather as supplementing the tragedies than as the fruit 
of a fresh start after a complete break in Shakespeare’s dramatic 
method. 

The three plays have in common the regeneration of an old 
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world through the youth and innocence of a new. The application 
of a romantic principle to human affairs, however, demands that 
even those through whose shortcomings the calamities occurred 
must share in the prosperity which follows expiation. A redeemed 
Lear goes happily to death, and an Edmund can be shown to 
have achieved redemption when he recognises before his end those 
eternal principles which he has denied in life, and these deaths 
may satisfy the austere conception of a tragedy which does not 
seek to represent the rewards of penitence in terms of temporal 
blessings. In the romances no calamity must be shown as 
incapable of a happy issue in this world. The fulfilment of the 
divine plan is to be accelerated, in a word, by the agency of 
romance. 

In Cymbeline, the original offence is the banishment by the 
king of his faithful counsellor Belarius. The immediate con- 
sequence is the disappearance of his two sons, a loss which at 
once involves the community by creating uncertainty regarding 
the succession to the throne. Just as disaster immediately and 
inevitably follows this error of judgment, so it must follow a 
new error when the play opens. The rashness of Cymbeline and 
his inability to judge character have survived his earlier loss, and 
he will banish Posthumus as he banished Belarius, and add the 
‘loss of his daughter to the loss of his sons. The resulting com- 
plications are resolved in terms of romance, and Dr. Tillyard, in 
urging that the romantic principle comes into operation at the 
moment of our introduction to Belarius and the young princes, 
might have added that by introducing this new interest in the 
mathematical centre of the play Shakespeare adhered to what had 
become his practice in the tragedies, where the fortunes of the 
protagonists will be found to undergo in a crucial scene in the 
third act a change from which they decline to the end. From 
this point we are in the grip of an inexorable romanticism. We 
are asked to believe in coincidences and recognitions at which 
experience and common sense rebel, and even to accept the defeat 
of a Roman army at the hands of two boys. Despite the greai 
beauty and the subtle dramatic value of much of the play this 
first experiment cannot be considered a satisfactory one. We 
are thrust too violently from one world into another with a new 
set of values, and the regeneration of Cymbeline, essential to the 
play, is by no means fully realised. Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
in rewriting the last act may produce an oddly unShakespearean 
effect by representing Imogen as a seventeenth-century Candida, 
but he has brought out another weakness of the play by observing 
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that, to quote Dr. Tillyard on the same point, “‘ Imogen is at times 
a human being, at times a Griselda of the medieval imagination.” 

In the Winter’s Tale Shakespeare makes a fresh start. Warned 
by his experiences in Cymbeline, he attempts to avoid an uneasy 
movement between his two worlds by keeping them strictly apart. 
Here the whole pattern is presented “from prosperity to destruc- 
tion, regeneration, and still fairer prosperity, in full view of the 
audience.” The first part of the play is seriously tragic; the 
second offers regeneration through romance. The scheme, as 
Dr Tillyard observes, necessitates the complete disregard of the 
unity of time, and it may be remarked further that here the 
younger generation, represented by a boy only a few years old 
and a girl born during the action of the play, has no part in the 
tragic complication. In this way, while youth, innocence, and 
complete detachment from the old errors of the Sicilian court are 
given their full value in Perdita and Florizel, they must be seen 
rather as set in juxtaposition to the old world than as repre- 
senting growth out of it. Apart from the interest of his central 
theme, Dr. Tillyard’s examination of the Winter’s Tale is of the 
highest value, and his book should do a considerable service to 
the study of the English drama by sending readers back with 
fresh interest to this magnificent but neglected play. 

Cymbeline proposed a tragic action, into which, at a moment’s 
notice, the principle of romance entered and took charge of the 
characters and their destinies; the Winter's Tale separates tragedy 
from romance by a break of sixteen years. In the Tempest a 
final attempt is made to assimilate the two worlds, and here the 
tragic complication is pushed into the past, and explained by 
Prospero in the first act. The play, therefore, is concerned 
mainly with regeneration; but, as many critics have noticed, an 
atmosphere favourable to the recital of past wrongs is achieved 
by the realistic opening scene of the shipwreck. Again, if the 
destructive part of the play is in the past, the passions and 
jealousies which gave rise to misfortune are given a present 
rendering in the plots on the island—although we may agree with 
Strachey in thinking them rather dreary plots. As in the 
Winter's Tale, redemption comes through a young prince and 
princess who have had no part in what has gone before. 

Yet, however closely the Tempest can be shown to conform 
to a plan, it refuses to lend itself to explanation. In few plays 
has Shakespeare been more profoundly philosophical and specu- 
lative; and in few has he offered more scope for controversy. 
The Olympian wisdom of Prospero, which has led some critics to 
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see in him a self-portrait of Shakespeare, is scarcely less vivid 
than his hastiness, his suspicions, and even his coarseness. An 
almost shocking violence of expression runs through the dialogue. 
The exquisite beauty of Miranda’s introduction to her “brave new 
world” has blinded many critics to the deep and grave irony of 
Shakespeare in his last play; and even the repentance of the 
wicked, which causes Prospero to break his wand and burn his books 
with the consciousness of a good deed well done, is a repentance 
which springs rather from the desire to escape further punishment 
than from moral growth. The end is unreality, the reduction of 
all human life and experience to a dream. To ask an “explana- 
tion” of this play in which two worlds meet is to ask too much. 
It is enough that we should see how real and ideal, fact and 
vision, can be fused into an artistic and harmonious unit, and the 
analysis of Dr. Tillyard, tentative as it must be, cannot but lead 
his readers to a clearer picture of the poet’s mind, moving in 
various planes of reality, and inspired, consciously or otherwise, 
with a revelation of possible worlds. 
R. B. D. FRENCH. 


The Year's Work in Classical Studies. Edited for the Classical 
Journals Board by S. G. Owen. Pp. ix+128. 1937. 
Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


The Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. By Sytvia LENNIE 
ENGLAND. Pp. 284. 1938. London: John Long, Ltd. 
12s. 6d. 


This is Our World. By Paut B. Sears. Pp. xi + 292. 1938. 
Oklahoma University Press, Norman, Oklahoma. §$ 2.50. 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation. Edited by 
T. F. HicuHam and C. M. Bowra. Pp. cxii+ 781. 1938. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8s. 6d. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. xtviu. Pp. 208. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 


Tue thirtieth issue of The Years Work in Classical Studies 
records the setting up and the knocking down of straw men 
during the year 1936~7, combined with patient references to the 
various textual conjectures brought to birth in that period, and 
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falling for the most part into one of three classes—the un- 
necessary, the untenable, and the long since proposed. One can- 
not but admire the humanity displayed by Professors Dobson 
and Alton, who have written the sections dealing with Greek and 
Latin Literature respectively, and far surpass the loving-kindness 
of Croesus; and one cannot heip thinking how differently they 
would have fared at the hands of our lost Phalaris. Some good 
books have been produced, including D’Arcy Thompson’s new 
edition of his Glossary of Greek Birds, Harder’s translation of 
Plotinus, J. Wight Duff’s Roman Satire, and P. van de Woestijne’s 
edition of Rutilius, with a full verbal index. Mr. A. W. Gomme 
deals with Greek History, on which a large quantity of valuable 
work has been done; and this holds good for Roman History 
also, as Dr. H. H. Scullard’s survey shows. He remarks that the 
outstanding publication in its sphere is vol. m1 of Tenney Frank’s 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. Professor H. J. Rose con- 
tributes the result of what he himself describes as a “brief and 
imperfect examination” of the work done on Greek and Roman 
Religion. It is not good, but still we have in the end his leave to 
chant the simple creed with which Pippa passed. The other sections 
and contributors are: ‘Modern Greek,” by Professor R. M. 
Dawkins; “Classical Philology,” by Dr. L. R. Palmer; “Papyri,’ 
by Dr. C. C. Edgar; and “Greek Archeology and Excavation,” 
by Mr. T. J. Dunbabin. 


Dr. England’s book reflects great credit on its author, pub- 
lishers, and printers. It is beautifully turned out, moderate in 
price, and enriched by eight portraits and two reproductions of 
prints, all full-page and all well chosen; and it does in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner what it sets out to do. The 
object is to give a complete account of that hideous blot on the 
good name of France known as the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Dr. England does not claim to have embodied any material not 
hitherto known and used; but we may be quite certain that 
nothing of the kind would be of any value, even if it were a 
box of contemporary letters and diaries. How little contemporary 
evidence can be trusted in detail is shown every day by the 
statements in our newspapers; and examples will be found of 
such discrepancies on pp. 57, 71, 72, 114, and possibly elsewhere, 
in Dr. England’s book. Nay, she herself, careful as she is, cannot 
make up her mind about the Vidame de Chartres: he is Jean 
de Ferriéres on p. 79, La Ferriére on p. 80, and La Ferriéres 
on p. 122. What, again, is the Queen’s name? Catharine or 
Catherine, de or de’, Medici or Médicis? Aliéi alia scribunt. 
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There are three main questions that confront us in connection 
with the Massacre: (1) Was it premeditated? (2) Was it due 
to religious bigotry? (3) Why did Catherine sanction it? Dr. 
England deals with them fully, and rightly accepts the view that 
it was not premeditated in any real sense of the term. Special 
attention should be drawn to her admirable account of the 
Bayonne conference in 1565 (pp. 30-9), on which great stress 
has been laid by those who hold the opposite view. She is 
also right in her view of Catherine’s character, recognising the 
Queen’s contempt for religious squabbles, her moderation, her 
supreme desire for tranquillity, and her firm determination to be 
the ruler of France—that being the reason why the massacre 
took place, as Mariéjol, H. A. L. Fisher, Dr. England, and many 
others think. As to the third problem (Was it due to what is 
sardonically called “religious” bigotry?), the answer seems to be 
that the rank and file of the murderers were animated largely by 
what they may have believed to be zeal’ for the honour and 
glory of the Catholic Church, re-inforced by a desire to pay back 
old scores; while their leaders were moved by political con- 
siderations only. Dr. England, however, sets forth all the 
evidence, and the reader is in a position to form his own opinion 
about her conclusion (pp. 254-7). Finally, he will get full infor- 


mation about the horrors of the massacre—Dr. England is 
generous with them—and the extraordinary differences in the way 
in which the outside world received it. She maintains a rigid 
impartiality throughout, as between Catholic and Huguenot: for 
neither, indeed, is there much to be said. In short, the book 
belongs to the best type of its kind: it is serious, fully documented, 
and entirely readable. 


Mr. Paul B. Sears is head of the Botany Department of the 
University of Oklahoma, but his book has more in it than a 
scientific account of the world’s present state. In other words, 
he knows what he is talking about, and he is able to talk about 
what he knows. The reader will be frequently amused, but his 
amusement will wither a good deal when he realises that in this 
world that is ours we are living on the infamous principle, “Apres 
moi le déluge!”” All who read the book once will read it twice, 
the second time more carefully (which is the greatest compliment 
that can now be paid to any book). It will do no good, of course; 
but Mr. Sears has liberated his soul. 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation will receive 
a particular notice in the next number of Hermathena, with 
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special references to the prefaces written by Mr. C. M. Bowra 
and Mr. T. F. Higham. In the latter’s it is sad and significant 
that the poet Virgil appears as the pedantic “ Vergil.” Let it 
suffice for the present to give the book the highest of all lauda- 
tions, namely, that it is worthy in contents and appearance of the 
Oxford University Press. 


We have in Vol. xtvim of Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology articles on Pindar’s Second Pythian Ode, by C. M. 
Bowra; on Milton and Horace, by John H. Finley; on Nero and 
the East, by Eva M. Sanford; on Athenian Decrees of 216- 
212 B.c., by Sterling Dow; and on Chryseis (Philip V’s mother), 
by Sterling Dow and C. F. Edson; with one by Joshua What- 
mough, entitled “‘ Tusca Origo Raetis.” The titles show sufficiently 
what the articles contain. Mr. Bowra does not always command 
assent, as, for instance, when he renders 1. 56 by “ Wealth with 
the fortune of wisdom which fate gives is best,” and follows this 
by the even more startling explanation that “This is the 
Pindaric way of saying that rather than speak freely and suffer he 
would choose his own art and the wealth which his patrons give 
him for it.” On the other hand, his explanation of the conclusion, 
which Gildersleeve wrongly cast in dialogue form, is masterly. 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 


Critical Realism: Studies in the philosophy of mind and nature. 
By G. Dawes Hicks. Pp. xxiv+ 346. 1938. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 15s. 


THE twelve essays here assembled were written at various times 
during the last twenty years. All except the fifth have been 
already published. The book.is an exposition of the philosophy 
called critical realism. Dr. Dawes Hicks himself has been pars 
magna of this movement, and he gave it the name. This philosophy 
is, directly or indirectly, the theme of the whole work. The 
essayist is now expounding his own theory, is now criticizing rival 
theories, is now engaged in historical research; but all roads lead 
to Rome, and all these essays to critical realism. 

The book is divided evenly between constructive work and 
criticism. Here are essays criticizing Broad’s sensum theory, Broad’s 
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theory of the mind as compound substance, Bradley’s treatment 
of nature, Eddington’s Gifford Lectures, and (an essay of special 
interest to Trinity men) Stace’s The Theory of Knowledge and 
Existence. A Leibniz-Spinoza problem is discussed, and the 
significance of Meinong’s contribution to thought is disclosed in 
a long account of his researches. The essay entitled The Dynamic 
Aspect of Nature stands midway between construction and 
criticism; in it the author by means of a critical review of modern 
natural philosophy makes his own position clear with regard to 
the objective existence of stress, strain, and activity in the world 
of nature. 

The main constructive work of the book is contained in the 
Introduction, and in the first, the third, the fourth, and the fifth 
essays. These writings, taken together, constitute an adequate 
exposition of critical realism. The Introduction explains the term 
“critical”; it is not merely a label distinguishing this realism from 
the classical realism of the Middle Ages, and from the naive, 
neo-, and natural realisms of our own day; it is intended primarily 
to be a link with the critical philosophy of Kant. Some realists, 
in the first reaction from Kant, maintained that we cannot know 
the mind, or that if we can, at any rate the study of the mind 
throws no light upon the nature of reality. Our author is not of 
their number. True, he departs widely from Kantianism; he 
makes discrimination, not synthesis, the fundamental character oi 
mind; but he is never so preoccupied with the external as to 
forget the internal. His study of external reality advances pari 
passu with his study of the mind. This binocular method yields 
most interesting, fruitful, and convincing results. For instance, 
the first and the third essays are mainly devoted to a combined 
study of sensing and the sense-datum (as others call it; here it 
is called “the sensible appearance”). The fourth essay advances 
to the imagination, the bridge-faculty; here, too, the act of 
imagining and the object imagined are considered together, and a 
tentative solution of this most difficult and neglected problem 
is proposed. The fifth essay in the same way treats conceptual 
thinking and its objects side by side. Thus is reached a neat 
theory of being and knowing, in which the epistemology fits its 
ontology, as glove fits hand. The unity of the mind is preserved, 
the opposition between sense and thought is rejected, and one 
common pattern of knowledge in all our faculties is traced. 

Does critical realism trace the right pattern, the one and only 
pattern of knowledge? About this deep question opinions will 
differ. On the independence of the object Dr. Dawes Hicks is 
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as constant as the northern star; but to immediacy, the other 
pole of realism, he sits loosely. Immediacy to him is apparently 
a question of degree. In consequence, his difficult, subtle account 
of knowledge wavers between the two-term and the three-term 
types of theory; and the difficulty of grasping it is increased by 
his somewhat elastic use of the term “content.” Broadly, he 
recognizes in the cognitive situation three elements or moments: 
(1) the subjective act (be it of mind or sense); (2) the content 
apprehended, e.g., the sensible appearance; (3) the object, e.g., the 
material thing, or the universal. The crux of the question concerns 
the second element. Is “the content apprehended” needed? The 
pattern of knowledge would be simpler without it. It may stand as 
an innocent, graphic expression for the awareness, the knowing; but 
call it a “content,” and you may get a relapse into representa- 
tionism. Our author maintains that we must retain it; for without 
if he cannot explain appearance and illusion. He stresses “the 
threefold distinction” (p. 134), and yet he expressly denies that 
the sensible appearance is a tertium quid (p. 142), saying it “is 
rather a way in which the object appears to the cognizing mind.” 
Can the colour that I see be a way of my seeing as well as an 
external object? Unless it can be so, and is, the keystone of 
critical realism, the content apprehended, will not fit the arch. 

The book is an attractively written, thorough piece of work, 
complete with index. It should take permanent rank as a record 
of an important phase of philosophical thought, which will have 
a lasting influence. 


A. A.. LUCE. 


Polibio—Ii libro Secondo delle Storie. Introduzione e Commento 
Storico di Prero TREvES. Napoli: Casa Editrice Rondinella 
Alfredo. 1937. 


Tuis book is a competent piece of work, and will provide an 
excellent base for students exploring the history of the third 
century B.c. The author has adopted the text of Bittner-Wobst 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 1905), upon which he has written annotations, 
in the main historical. They are very well done on the whole, 
although occasionally a desire for concise statement has ied to 
approved hypotheses being treated as res iudicatae; and one misses 
a chronological table. 
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In the short and somewhat rhetorical Introduction, concerned 
not with the special problems of Book 1 but with the general 
character of Polybius’ historiography, the historian is rightly 
represented as anticipating the pessimistic outlook of Livy and 
Tacitus; but it should have been explicitly stated that Polybius’ 
pessimisim is merely the last phase of his thought, when the con- 
vulsions at Rome in 133 B.c. and after convinced him that not 
even her “mixed polity” could secure internal peace; and as we 
know, the Histories never underwent systematic revision. In 
referring to Polybius’ insistence on the historian’s duty to inves- 
tigate causes, Dr. Treves has omitted to notice the defect in 
Polybius’ view of causation in history which revealed itself to the 
more penetrating analysis of Bury (Ancient Greek Historians, 
p. 106). Again, in speaking of Polybius’ pro-Achaean bias, it 
should be remembered that the historian’s narrative of Greek 
affairs can rarely be “controlled.” 

Turning to the notes on the Achaean chapters (37-71) I 
observe on 41. 10, Cleinias, father of Aratus, is classed among 
the povapyo planted by Gonatas; but Plutarch, Ar. 2 (i.e., Aratus’ 
Memoirs), describes Cleinias as elected along with a colleague, 
Timocleidas. It is absurd to suppose that Aratus published an 
elaborate lie which every elderly man in Sicyon would detect from 
personal knowledge. Treves omits of rupavvevovres Tecpacas i.e., 
Macedonian governors there (Pythermus, F.H.G., Iv, p. 488), 
whereas his “ Aristippus I of Argos” is mere hypothesis. On 
43.3:—rerdprw 8 torepov érer Tod mpoetpyuévov (Mapyov) otpa- 
tnyouvtos "Apatos. .. THv Tatpida mpocéverpe mpos THY TOY ’AxaLov 
moXttecav, a note apparently would not have been superfluous, 
to judge by the Loeb rendering : —‘‘ Four years later, during his 
term of office, Aratus,” etc., which is simply wrong. On 43. 4, 
Plutarch. Ar. 24—5, is evidence not for Persaeus’ death, but for 
his escape. On 44.3, Alexander of Corinth died, I think, not in 
247-246, but some time after the Achaean campaign of 245 had 
started. Aratus would not have led 10,000 men to Boeotia and 
left Achaea undefended if the unfriendly Gonatas was at the 
time holding Acrocorinth; but Gonatas regained it soon after 
Alexander’s death, since he immediately («i6vs, Plut. Ar. 17. 4) 
sent the fake marriage proposals to Nicaea, which led to his 
recovery of the fortress. On 45, Treves, rightly sceptical of the 
dark designs which Polybius attributes to Aetolia, accounts for 
her acquiescence in Cleomenes’ aggression by assuming that a 
pact signed with Antigonus Dosor in 228 required her, in return 
for his recognition of her conquests in North-East Greece, to 
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renounce all influence in Peloponnesus. Thus Cleomenes pro- 
cured in Arcadia an excellent base against the Achaeans (p. 199). 
But to Doson the Aetolians were merely robbers, who had stolen 
a considerable portion of Thessaly; the Achaeans, robbers who 
had seized Corinth and Argos; and the Spartans, Macedon’s 
hereditary foes. What interests had the king (not being a 
prophet) in Peloponnesus at the moment? And, Doson apart, 
would not a fracas between Cleomenes and the Achaeans with 
the Aetolians themselves as éedpo. have suited Aetolia better 
than any intervention? When at last Achaea and Macedon 
joined forces it was too late for Aetolia to intervene. On 46. 6, 
Treves rightly begins the Cleomenic war in 229-228. Aratus was 
strategos that year, and his object plainly was to soothe the 
aggrieved Megalopolitans by calling for a declaration of war, 
though it is unlikely that he sent a herald to Cleomenes. In 
228-227 Aristomachus resolved to act upon the decree of the 
previous year. Tarn (Cambridge Ancient History, vu, p. 753) 
seems to have misunderstood the position. 

On 49, T. holds that the “‘case” stated by Cercidas to Doson 
on behalf of the Achaeans is a mere fiction of Aratus, by which 
he sought to justify to readers of his Memoirs the policy of the 
Macedonian alliance. Especially does Treves stigmatise as “pure 
fantasy” the alternatives alleged to have been proposed to 
Doson: “ Help us or be prepared to face a coalition of Aetolians, 
Spartans, Achaeans, and Boeotians izép ris Maxedovixns dpyjs.” 
But Antigonus would remember the “ Lamian War” of 322, if 
Dr. Treves has forgotten it. On 52, rév Kopw6iwv Apatw orpatn- 
yotvre mapayyeAavtwr éx THs TOAEws amahAarrecOac (Autumn, 225) 
Treves rightly refers «rparnyotv7: to the office of strategos auto- 
crator, Plut. Ar. 40.2 and 41.1 being a dittography; but he 
supposes that Timoxenus (strategos for 225-224) had resigned 
when Aratus became autocrator, and was re-appointed for 224— 
223, when he led the Achaeans to Argos (Pol. m1, 53. 2). But 
given Timoxenus strategos in 224-223, and again in 221-220, it 
follows that in one of the years, 223-222, 222-221, some third 
person held the strategia—which is unlikely. I think Timoxenus’ 
march to Argos came at the very end of his strategia of 225-224, 
which I see no reason for holding to have been suspended by 
Aratus’ appointment as airoxpdtwp. 

Sed haec hactenus: it only remains to express the hope that 
Dr. Treves’ book will meet with the success it deserves. 

W. H. Porter. 
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Ancient Cyprus: its Art and Archeology. By STANLEY CASSON. 
With 16 plates and a map. xii+ 214 pp. Methuen. 1937. 
7s. 6d. 


Unti lately Cyprus has been sadly overlooked by archeologists, 
even by British scholars, who might be justly expected to show 
an interest in the antiquities of the only Crown colony which had 
been a centre of Hellenic civilization. Apart from catalogues of 
collections, this book is the first scholarly attempt on the subject 
of Cyprian archeology to be published in England. On that 
account it is welcome, but it does not attempt to cover the field 
so thoroughly as to dispense with need for more comprehensive 
later works. Mr. Casson has written a group of interesting essays 
on some of the most outstanding points in the subject—pre- 
historic Cyprus from neolithic times to the end of the Bronze 
Age, the Cypriote script in the prehistoric period only, whether 
Cyprus is to be identified as Alasia and as a primitive source of 
copper, the Cypriote kingship in early times, and the characteristics 
of Cyprian sculpture. On these matters he maintains a lively 
position in controversy, and occasionally contributes notably to 
the subject; particularly on the early syllabary of the island. 
It is not easy, however, after reading this book to carry away a 
clear picture of the general course of civilization in Cyprus, and 
while the difficulties of the subject are partly responsible, Mr. 
Casson must partly share the blame. ‘For instance, he hedges on 
difficulties, such as the question whether Citium existed in 
Mycenaean times or was founded later. This town, in fact, is 
peculiarly unfortunate in this book. It has even failed to appear 
on the map, except under the modern name of Larnaka. One 
would wish that the towns there had been marked with some 
distinction between ancient and modern sites. Again, in dis- 
cussing Mycenaean metal-work, Mr. Casson mentions the finely 
ornamented fragments of two hydriae, one still in Cyprus, the 
other in the Cesnola collection—he calls them cauldrons. In the 
text they are grouped along with Mycenaean pottery as products 
of the period after the fall of Cnossus. A footnote, however, 
admits that Myres, who once dated them to 1300-1200 B.c., 
would now date them considerably earlier. Actually a reference to 
the Palace of Minos (Vol. 11, pp. 652 ff.) would show that Evans 
has more recently classed them as among the best pure Minoan 
bronze work of L.M.I. This is the most conspicuous instance of 
a general tendency on Mr. Casson’s part to depreciate evidence 
for direct Minoan influence on Cyprus. 
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Finally, an Irish reviewer cannot fail to notice one slight point. 
In discussing the history of the Cypriote syllabary in the Bronze 
Age and the early classical period, Mr. Casson is at a loss for an 
analogy to his theory, and creates a hypothetical illustration. 
The modern use of the Irish alphabet would provide an analogy 
from the contemporary world. Here as there a script originally 
introduced from abroad to express a foreign tongue (Latin) has 
been revived many centuries later for a nationalistic medium to 
convey a native language to which it is quite alien. 


H. W. PARKE. 


A History of Historical Writing. By Harry ELMER BARNES. 
Pp. x + 434. University of Oklahoma Press. 1937. 3.50. 


Harry ELMER Barnes is one of the best-known authorities in 
America in the field of the social studies. He has published some 
twenty-five volumes dealing with special subjects, has contributed 
innumerable articles to periodicals and encyclopedias, and has 
been a member of the editorial department of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers since 1929. 

In this new volume, in which he maintains the high level of 
scholarship for which he is distinguished, he furnishes yet another 
proof of his amazing energy. Starting with the origins of his- 
torical writing, he proceeds to discuss its development “viewed 
throughout,” as he says, “in relationship to the cultural background 
and intellectual forces which have conditioned its evolution,” 
from classical times right up to the present day. Judging from 
the amount of space allotted to recent developments in historical 
study, it would appear that it is these in particular which have 
interested him. There are chapters especially devoted to “ The 
Rise and Fall of Historical Scholarship during the Great War,” 
“History and the Sciences,” and the “ New History and the 
Future of Historical Writing.” 

The author claims, and with justice, that this book is “the 
only one of its kind in any language.” If only for this reason the 
volume will be of great value to the student and teacher of history. 
Both of these will also find it, together with the extensive biblio- 
graphies appended to each chapter, extremely useful as a guide 
to study and a work of reference. 

The experienced historical student will occasionally find him- 
self in disagreement with the author’s dogmatic judgments upon 
former historians, and with his concise descriptions of the develop- 
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ment of their intellectual environments. For, despite its merits, 
the work is so ambitious in scope that it not unnaturally suffers 
here and there from compression. 

A few misprints have been noted, and some of the statements 
towards the close of the volume will be questioned on this side of 
the Atlantic. It is somewhat misleading, for example, to state that 
Sir Stanley Leathes “has no English peer as an authority on the 
political history of France,” for this is to minimise the im- 
portance of the contributions of other workers in the same subject, 
such as Professor A. J. Grant or Mr. John S. C. Bridge. And 
readers in this country, who may be disappointed by the omission 
of Ireland from the Index, will be surprised to learn that “the 
standard histories of Ireland have been written by Edward D’Alton 
and James Hogan.” Monsignor D’Alton’s History of Ireland, in 
three volumes, published in 1903-1910, has now been succeeded 
by some other works of equal merit; while. Professor Hogan, the 
distinguished author of Jreland in the European System (1500- 
1557), has not as yet published a general and comprehensive 
history of this country. 

CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 


Irish Historical Studies. Vol. I, No. 1. Joint Editors: 
R. DupLteEy Epwarps and T. W. Moopy. Pp. x+120. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co., March, 1938. 5s. 6d. 


Tuis first issue of the joint journal of the Irish Historical Society 
and the Ulster Society for Irish Historical Studies has been pub- 
lished with the active support of the three Irish Universities. 
For many years Irish historians have felt the need for some 
authoritative review in which the latest results of Irish historical 
research might be presented and evaluated. The editors hope to 
publish not merely original articles of important historical value, 
but also comprehensive bibliographies of various aspects of Irish 
history, together with the latest opinions on vexed questions of 
Irish historical scholarship, and they are undoubtedly to be con- 
gratulated on the quality of their first issue. 

Professor J. F. O’Doherty in the first article, entitled ‘“ His- 
torical Criticism of the Song of Dermot and the Earl,” shows that 
this thirteenth century poem cannot be relied on as a trustworthy 
source for the study of the Norman invasion of Ireland. Mr. 
Hugh Hazlett contributes an authoritative paper on ‘“ The 
Financing of the British Armies in Ireland 1641-49,” in which 
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he relates the success of the British army in the field to the 
volume of English and Scottish financial support. Once English 
finances had been reorganised under Cromwell the English armies 
were everywhere successful. Dr. Chart includes an interesting 
history of “The Public Record Office of Northern Ireland 
1924-36,” to which he appends a useful index. In the Biblio- 
graphical section there is a complete annotated catalogue to the 
publications of the Irish Manuscripts Commission, 1930-37; and 
Mr. James Carty has contributed an invaluable summary, entitled 
“ Writings in Irish History 1936,” listing more than 200 items. 
This excellently produced volume is completed by the inclusion 
of two historical revisions and a series of scholarly reviews of 
works connected with Irish history. In the notice of the pub- 
lications of the Irish Manuscripts Commission it is pleasant to 
note the tributes paid to Professor Curtis for his work in connection 
with the Ormonde archives, work which, as Dr. Quinn points out, 
hasbeen recognised by a leading article in the Times and a front- 
page article in the Times Literary Supplement. There can be no 
question that the contribution of the Irish Universities to historical 
scholarship is enhanced by the appearance of this review. 


James J. AucHMUTY. 


Euripides: Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited, with introduction and 
commentary, by M. PLatNAveR. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1938. 6s. met. 


In their description of what they intend this series to provide the 
publishers state: ‘‘ The commentary will give a thorough, though 
brief, treatment of textual problems and grammatical and metrical 
difficulties, and an elucidation of puzzling and disputed passages.” 
If this was also Mr. Platnauer’s charter he has fulfilled his duty 
most admirably. His notes are clear, succinct, adequate, and 
precise. His introduction ably surveys the play’s subject-matter 
and the circumstances of its composition. There is a metrical 
scheme (incidentally, why iambic ‘senarian’ for the honest Greek 
‘trimeter’?), but no index. 

He rarely nods in matters of fact (Rafina is on the due E. not 
S.E. coast of Attica, p. vii), rarely omits anything pertinent (on 
1. 300, eéAayos ddds, cf. St. Matthew xvili, 6, év tO wedaye 
tis Yaldoons, and in the same line, égav¥civ may well have its 
common medical sense). His wide reading and sense of fitness 
unquestionably provide much that “will be of value to the ad- 
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vanced scholar, to the undergraduate, and to the sixth-form 
pupil.” 

But let the present reviewer frankly say that, despite its deep 
scholarship, he found this edition in one respect unbalanced and 
in one disappointing. First, pace the editor’s prefatory defence, 
there is far too much weighing of conjectures in the notes. What 
use are such comments (which abound) as these: ‘ Nauck’s 
suspicions of 1227, 8 seem to me equally baseless” (1. 1227), 
““Monk’s re for ra was singularly ill-advised” (1. 1233), “Reiske’s 
oeuvjs and Elmsley’s ixéris are utterly unnecessary” (1. 1069), 
“Prinz and Wecklein mention some twenty proposed emendations” 
(1. 782)? Sometimes the editor seems reluctant to make up his 
mind, sometimes to wish to score off earlier scholars. But the 
scholar in doubt can turn to Prinz-Wecklein for himself; the 
schoolboy is mostly bored. 

Secondly, whereas readers will learn much from this work of 
the grammar, syntax, orthography, semasiology, and metre of 
Euripides, they will learn little about the more general aspects 
of his style and dramatic technique. In fact, for the most 
part Euripides is used to teach everything except the appreciation 
of poetry and drama. No doubt esthetics and stylistics are 
dangerously vague matters, but how little leaven can lighten a 
whole lump! 

But this is a criticism of general policy and a matter of opinion 
with which many may disagree. De gustibus non... Mr. 
Platnauer has achieved a very sound and very welcome edition 
of what he well describes as “not so much a tragedy as a romance 
—a romance, it may be added, with some of the elements of a 
‘thriller’”—an eminently satisfactory text-book for the teacher 
and the young honours student. 

W. B. STANFORD. 


Plutarch’s Life of Aratus, with introduction, notes, and appendix, 
By W. H. Porter, M.A., Lecturer in University College, Cork. 
Cork University Press. 1937. cvi + 98 pp., and a sketch 
map of Corinth. 5s. 


In the bare deserts of third-century Greek History Plutarch’s 
Life of Aratus may be reckoned as the one refreshing oasis. The 
only continuous authorities for the period are those deplorable 
historians, Justin and the other anonymous excerptor of 
Pompeius Trogus. Polybius just touches the last quarier of the 
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century, and even his work, though sound, is desperately dull 
reading. Hence the particular value of Plutarch’s little work. 
He is not an ideal historian at any time, but he is the only ancient 
author who gives us something of a picture showing the political 
life of the small Greek cities and the varying fortunes of their 
attempts at federation. Also, in Aratus he had a subject of more 
human interest than the Cleomenes and Agis, which he later 
composed for his series of Parallel Lives. Aratus had more in- 
telligible weaknesses than the usual hero of Plutarch’s moralizing, 
and he had actually supplied Plutarch with much of the materials 
concerning himself by having published the first large-scale 
political autobiography. 

Curiously, this work, which is of an importance quite cut of 
proportion to its size, has up to now lacked a proper commentary. 
Mr. Porter’s book fills this gap more than merely adequately. 
Here we have the text with full notes, and an apparatus criticus 
which includes some interesting conjectures. But, also, Mr. 
Porter has written a very lengthy introduction, in which the whole 
history of the period is explained. This must have been no easy 
task, as the chief modern discussions have set out violently con- 
flicting views on the subject in four or five different languages. 
Mr. Porter has covered this wide field of literature, and adopted 
a standpoint of his own on many of the problems. His views on 
some of the questions have already been expounded at length in 
previous issues of this periodical. Here they fall well into place 
as parts of a whole scheme of the history of Greece in the third 
century B.c. For the life of Aratus cannot be understood, except 
when seen against the background of his time. 

So Mr. Porter has produced a book which should be equally 
valuable and interesting to two distinct classes of readers. The 
professional scholar will be glad to consult Plutarch’s treatise in 
an edition on which he can depend for full information and dis- 
cussion. But, also, the book might well be useful in opening up 
for university students a period which is difficult to approach 
through the standard _histories. 

H. W. Parke. 


Voltaire, Traité de Métaphysique (1734). Edited by H. TEMPLE 
PATTERSON. xiv + 76 pp. Manchester University Press. 
1937. 


THis is a concise, compact, and scholarly little work. The in- 
troductory matter occupies 14 pages, and the text and appendixes 
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76 pages. The text is that of the Kehl edition (1784-9). 
The manuscript, so Mr. Patterson’s Preface tells us, lay un- 
published and unknown for nearly fifty years. Voltaire presented 
it to Madame Chatelet in 1734, but he did not intend the work 
for publication. Some commentators have inferred that the work 
is of no great importance, and is not to be taken as representing 
Voltaire’s real sentiments. Others have argued in the opposite 
sense, agreeing with the original editors that “ L’auteur a pu dire 
sa pensée toute entiére. I] renferme ses véritables opinions.” 
Mr. Patterson expresses himself with caution on the question, but 
he regards the work as representative of Voltaire’s personal opinions 
to a very considerable extent. 

Voltaire has compressed an amazing amount into these few 
pages. He writes on the existence of God, on the origin of ideas, 
on the real existence of external objects, on the existence and 
the nature of the soul, on its immortality, on the freedom and the 
social nature of man, and on virtue and vice. One could hardly 
expect originality of treatment throughout that wide field; it is 
obvious that in a good many places Voltaire is merely repeating 
the arguments of others in his own words; but it is also obvious 
that he has digested their arguments and often speaks in propria 
persona. For instance, one can hardly doubt that the following 
neat little summary is his own opinion: “ Dans l’opinion qu’il y 
a un Dieu, il se trouve des difficultés; mais dans l’opinion contraire 
il y a des absurdités.” 

Voltaire’s work is of special interest to English readers; for it 
discloses the depth and the strength of English influence upon 
French rationalism. Newton and Mandeville, Samuel Clarke, 
and, above all, /e sage Locke, are in evidence throughout. Voltaire 
adopts the substantial teaching of the Essay, and welcomes with 
enthusiasm Locke’s rather casual suggestion as to the possibility 
of matter thinking. 

Mr. Patterson touches on the question of Voltaire’s sources, 
and he gives a useful series of references and explanatory notes 
at the end of each chapter of the text. The annotations and the 
textual work appear to have been done with care, as far as the 
reviewer can judge. We must, however, question the statement 
(p. 26) that Locke’s polemic against innate ideas was not primarily 
directed against the Cartesians; for Leibniz and Voltaire both said 
that it was directed against the Cartesians. Professor Aaron, in 
his important work, John Locke, recently published, discusses the 
question at length, and decides that Voltaire and Leibniz are 
correct in their statement, and that Locke, largely influenced by 
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Gassendi, directed his fire against the Cartesians in the first 
instance, but as well had in view the schoolmen, some of the 
Cambridge Platonists, and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Mr. Patterson concludes this useful publication with three 
appendixes; the first gives the chief variant readings between the 
Kehl and the Moland editions; the second gives Voltaire’s sum- 
mary of the Traiié in his letter to Frederick; the third is a 
reproduction of the Eléments de la Philosophie de Newton, Part I, 
chapter 1. 


A. A. Luce. 


Time, Cause and Eternity: the Forwood Lectures at Liverpool, 
1935. By T. L. Stocks, then Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Manchester. Pp. xii+ 163. 1938. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 6s. 


THESE posthumously published Lectures, though slight in form, 
are well worthy of serious study. The book falls into three parts: 
in the first, Professor Stocks expounds the Greek view of time 
and causality which is epitomised in the Aristotelian doctrine of 
the four causes; he shows that with the merging of the efficient 
with the formal and final cause all natural change becomes 
cyclical; all things traverse the upward path to the climax in 
which the eternal form is realised; the downward path which 
follows is one of gradual decay till the individual or institution 
gives way to others, who renew the process. For the Greeks the 
eternal is the real, and time is the moving image of eternity. 

The modern mind revolts against this dominance of the formal 
over the material and efficient causes. Professor Stocks devotes 
the bulk of the book to the modern view of time and change 
underlying science and history. J. S. Mill, who is regarded as 
expressing the scientific standpoint, takes it as axiomatic that 
the present determines the future and that the parts determine 
the whole. Apart from recent developments in physics which are 
admittedly tentative, science is empirical and materialistic, and 
its reflection does not differ materially from that of Locke and 
Hume. Professor Stocks’ endeavour to elicit the metaphysics of 
individuality and progress underlying history is interesting, and 
one of the most original features of these lectures; of philosophers, 
he thinks that Bergson approaches mostly closely to the historical 
point of view with his emphasis on the reality of the life process 
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and his antipathy both to the empiricism of science and the 
philosophy of eternal Ideas. 

In the third part, Professor Stocks endeavours to harmonise 
the materialism of science and the individualism of history by a 
metaphysic which recognises their claims but transcends both. 
He re-introduces Aristotle’s timeless formal cause, which operates 
in time through the human personality, and has from the start 
the mark of individuality and a relative independence of the matter 
in which it is realised. It may be doubted whether any meta- 
physic based on the dual principles of matter and form can be 
really coherent, but it is greatly to be regretted that Professor 
Stocks did not live to work out his suggested construction more 
fully. 

IF. La T. Goprrey. 


Documents on Athenian Tribute. By BENJAMIN DEAN MERITT. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1937. 
xii+ 136 pp. and two plates. 


Proressor Meritt here adds some further details to the study 
of the Athenian Tribute-Lists, following on the great edition of 
the Assessment of 425 .8.c., which he published with the late 
Professor West. The first chapter contains a restoration of a 
minor decree of the same period in the Peloponnesian war, by 
which provision is made for the appointment of éxAvysi¢ in each 
city to facilitate the collection of tribute. Incidentally, it throws 
some light on the special position of Samos and Thera in the 
imperial finance. The second chapter restores a decree which 
seems to have anticipated some of the measures which were made 
permanent in 425B.c. The subjects of these two chapters are 
mainly interesting to the specialists; but in the third and fourth 
chapters some points emerge of the greatest significance for Greek 
history generally. Professor Meritt accepts and largely reinforces 
Mr. Wade-Gery’s arguments—that there was no Tribute Quota 
List inscribed for the Attic year 449/8, and, consequently, that 
that year no tribute had been collected from the allies, because 
the Peace of Callias had just been negotiated with Persia. Also 
he shows, after a detailed survey of the evidence, that the tribute 
for the period 450-446 must have been assessed at a total figure, 
sixteen talents below the conventional 460 talents of the 
Aristidean assessment. While the collection of the tribute 
generally tended to improve and be maintained at a higher level, 
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it had been noticeably low in the first year when it was renewed 
after the Peace. This is only what one might expect to happen 
if the Peace of Callias is taken as historic fact, and confirms most 
interestingly the rather defective literary evidence on the 
negotiations with Persia. 

Otherwise this book contains a great deal of detailed correction 
and supplement to the existing editions of the tribute descriptions. 
As one could well expect from its author, the work is done with 
scrupulous care. It is another milestone on the road to a proper 
understanding of Attic epigraphy. 


H. W. PArke. 


Francis Baily, the Astronomer, 1774-1844. By L. G. H. 
HortToN-SMITH, M.A., F.S.A.ScoT. Blacket Turner & Co., 
Ltd. 10 pp. Is. 


THis pamphlet is a reprint in revised form from 7/e Newburian 
of an account of the discoverer of “‘ Baily’s Beads” in the sun. 
He is also generally known as ‘‘ The man who weighed the earth.” 
Mr. Horton-Smith has collected a considerable quantity of infor- 
mation about the life of Francis Baily, and has tabulated his 
achievements. This work should be invaluable for anybody 
desiring to write a full biography of the astronomer. 


The Concept of Morals. By W.T. Stace, Professor of Philosophy 
in Princeton University. Pp. 307. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


“Tuts book is quite independent of my previous writings.” 
Thus in one bold opening sentence Mr. Stace forestalls any 
possible charge of inconsistency between positions here defended 
and those maintained in earlier works. 

None the less, though Mr. Stace is careful not to claim for 
his philosophy anything approaching, what we might call, a 
Kantian unity, he does claim that this work has some connection 
with the two earlier works on aesthetics and metaphysics, i.e., 
The Meaning of Beauty and The Theory of Knowledge and 
Existence. 

The three books are, he says, connected together by a single 
idea, however loosely upon the thread of it their details are strung. 
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What is this single idea? In a word, the answer is relativity. 
A doctrine of relativity, in some sense, must be accepted in the 
sphere of epistemology, aesthetics, and ethics. Since the word 
relativity is also used to describe a well-known theory in physics, 
we may note the sense in which the word is used by Mr. Stace. 
It means that “our own natures enter at least as participants 
into the creation of truth and beauty and goodness.” But this 
idea, the modern idea, is running to dangerous excess, and in this 
book Mr. Stace attempts to show how, in the sphere of morals, it 

nay be counteracted. The remedy is to discover a sane 
relativism. 

In the opening chapters, the least controversial in the book, 
Mr. Stace gives a very acute criticism both of ethical absolutism 
and ethical relativism, and prepares the reader for his own 
middle-of-the-road doctrine. This doctrine asserts that morality 
is universal, but that it is not absolute. An absolute morality is 
one which applies to all rational beings, and would still claim 
universal validity “even if the human race were wiped out.” <A 
universal morality, on the other hand, is one which applies to all 
humanity in all ages. This may appear to represent a distinction 
without a difference; but perhaps the distinction will be clearer 
if we note that, according to Mr. Stace, an absolute morality has 
a transcendental basis, while a universal morality has an empirical 
basis. 

Mr. Stace sets out to show that it is possible to be a good 
empiricist without destroying men’s moral convictions. He 
formulates three questions: 1. What is the universal moral law? 
What is its actual content? What, in short, are its commands? 
2. In what sense is this law universal, and how ean its universality 
be shown to be consistent with the actual plurality of moral codes 
in the world? 3. What is the basis and foundation of this 
morality, and of the obligation which it imposes? And how can 
it be shown that the universal “ought” which it implies is 
empirically meaningful? 

Mr. Stace’s answers to these questions occupy the greater part of 
the work. The answer to the first of them is given in Chapters 5 to 9 
inclusive, and in these chapters he sketches a moral system, 
whose keynote is the phrase “altruism is the essence of morality,” 
and which is, as he himself admits, a kind of utilitarianism, 
albeit one which avoids the mistakes of Bentham and Mill. Many 
will hesitate to admit that the moral system here sketched is, in 
essence, the Christian morality as traditionally accepted, and in 
fairness to Mr. Stace we may note that while making the claim 
he is not unprepared for this hesitancy. 
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In regard to the second question, Mr. Stace’s answer will 
disappoint those who were accustomed to the aggressive confidence 
of the earlier chapters. The question, “Is there a single universal 
morality which all humanity has recognised in the past and 
recognises to-day,” is answered in the affirmative. But this 
affirmative only means “that the principle of altruism . . . is the 
abstract statement of that which, whether as vague feeling or as 
conceptual idea, is everywhere the moving spirit and the inner life 
of whatever morality exists.” 

The third question, “‘ Why should I be moral?” is answered 
in the concluding chapters, and Mr. Stace feels himself in the 
position of the Platonic Socrates, who, having bravely surmounted 
the first two waves, is confronted with a third breaker. Mr. Stace 
bravely struggles with the problem of giving an empirical basis 
to the moral “ought,” and the best that can be said for his 
argument is that it does nothing to destroy his conviction that 
there is a universal morality, “that our moral nature bears witness 
to some truth.” 

It is often the fate of religion to be dragged in as a postscript, 
and Mr. Stace’s amusing epilogue seems to be a half-conscious 
admission that the whole question of ethics cannot be adequately 
dealt with unless the religious issue is considered seriously. Is it 


possible that the same ethical system can, at one and the same 
time, obtain the sanction of a fervent theism and a wistful 
agnosticism? Even a good empiricist will hesitate to give an 
affirmative answer. 

This book is, on the whole, a useful and stimulating contri- 
bution to the theory of morals. 


R. R. Hartrorp. 
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